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SPEECHES AND PAPERS 


ON 

INDIAN QUESTIONS. 


I. THE INDIAN LAND QUESTION. 

[Reprinted from the Imperial and Colonial Magazine 
February njoi.] 

I. 

In the latter half of the i8th century, a van'eiy of 
administrative problems presented themselves to ihe 
new rulers of India, but none of them was so d a-ply 
interesting or presented itself in such varied forms the 
I.and Question. And the servants of the East India Com- 
pany, familiar only with the English system of landlords, 
farmers, and labourers, were fairly puzzled when Zemia- 
dars and Polygars, Village-Communities and J^easant- 
propiietors, appeared before their astonished eyes with 
all their archaic customs and ancient rights. 

The Province of Bengal, the first great acquisition 
of the East India Company, presented the problem in 
its simplest form. The country was parcelled out into 
great estates, owned by hereditary Zemindars, who had 
under the Mahomedan regime virtually ruled their own 
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estates, encouraged literature and arts in their courts, 
and often commanded troops for the Imperial service. 
It was obvious tiierefore, that any revenue settlement of 
Bengal, based on the ancient institutions of tliat land, 
must be a settlement with Zemindars. 

For a lime, however, the administration of the Pro- 
vince was in disorder. The battle of Fiassy was won 
ibe Company assumed the direct adminis- 
tration of Bengal in 1765, but the Company’s servants, 
bent on inahing large fortunes for themselves, endeavour- 
ed to take over the inland trade of the country into 
their own bands, and drove the traderfj of the countiy 
to des[)arr. Farmers of the land-revenue were also 
sent to the different districts where they made collectioiuj 
from zemindars or tenants often by coercion, and tlie 
ngricukurists were grievously oppressed. A gieat famine, 
— the greatest that i.s recorded in the history of India, 
— then occurred in 1770-71, s'mi is estimated to have 
swept away one-thrrd of the population of Uiat rich aiul 
fertile Province. 

Warren Ifaslrngs was then appointed Covernor of 
Bengal in 177:?, and became (lovcrnor-General in 1774 ; 
and the Land Question naturally came irndeF- his 
consideration. Hastings liimself, trained in the old 
methods, luade the harsh and unwise proposal that the 
estates of Bengal should be sold by public auction or 
farmed out ou leases ar>d tirat setfisments should he 
made with the purchasers or lessees for life. A juster 
and a more humane view of the situation was taken by 
a k\Fge nfiwded sUatesnaan, known to readers as- 
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wiiter of the “ Letters of Junius.'’ In one of tlie 
ablest minutes ever recorded in India, Lhili[> Francis, 
then a member of the Governer General’s (Council, 
dwelt on the calamities through whicli l^engal had pass* 
ed since the I^titish Oon(»uest, and recommended that 
a peimancnt settlement should be made with the Zemin- 
dars. “ If there he any hidden wealth still existing,” 
he wtole, “it will be i)roiight foith and employed in 
impioving the land, because the proprietor will be 
'Satisfied he is labouring for himself.” 

When these vaued proposals came before llic Court 
of Directors in l^ondon, the Directors werefaiily puzzled 
by the strangeness of the problem and the magnitude of 
the issues involved j and following a policy of drift pecu 
liarly British, they allowed the problem time to ripen 
towards its own solution. On the Chri.stmati Iwe of 1776 
the Directors wrote to India that “having considered 
the different circumstances of letting the land on leases 
for lives, or in perpetuity, we do not for many weighty 
reasons, think it at present advisable to adopt either of 
these modes.” 

For in'ne years more, ^FJrrcn Ifaslings administered 
the affairs of India, and the Land Question in Bengal 
ripened towards a solution. The short leases and the 
prompt demands of Hastings caused much siilTeriug to 
the people J ancient houses which had virtually ruled 
large districts in Bengal were swept away> money- 
lenders and auction-purchasers came in their place as 
new landlords ; and much land went out of cultivaliom 
^^'hen, at last, Lord Cornwallis succeeded Warren 
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Hastings as Governor General, he wrote, “I may 
safely assert that one-third of the Company’s territory 
>n Hindustan is now a jungle, inhabited only by wild 
beasts.” AVith characteristic energy and benevolence 
Lord Cornwallis made a ten-year’s settlement with the 
landlords of Bengal ; and within a few years he made 
that settlement permanent in 1793. The area of culti- 
vation has vastly extended since that date, and the 
additional profit has remained in the country, and 
promoted the prosperity of the agricultural classes. 

But Lord Cornwallis’ work was only a partial solu- 
tion of the great question. He assured the Zemindars 
of Bengal against any increase of the State-demand ; 
he also expressly retained for the State the power to 
protect the cultivators against undue demands on the 
part of Zemindars ; but this power was not exercised for 
a long time. Lord Cornwallis has been blamed for 
thus leaving the actual cultivators unprotected for a long 
time ; but the case of Ireland shows that effective legis- 
lation for the protection of tenants is not easy. It is 
enough to add that such legislation was undertaken in 
Bengal long before it was thought of in Ireland ; that 
I^ord Canning’s Bengal Rent Act of 1859 was a thorough 
and effective measure which received the attention of 
Air. Gladstone when he framed his Land Bill for Ireland . 
in 1869 ; and that Lord Canning’s Act has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bengal Rent Acts of t868 and 1885 
which now effectually protect the cultivators of Bengal 
against all unjust enhancements and ejectments by land- 
lords. It is thus after the labour of a century that 
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British administrators have solved in a satisfactory 
manner the great Land Question in Bengal, firstly^ by 
extending protection to Zemindars by the Regulation 
of 1793, and by extending protection to actual 

cultivators by the Rent Acts of 1859, 1868 and 1885. 
The consequence is that Bengal cultivators at the present 
time are more prosperous, more self-relying, and more 
safe against the worst effects of famine, than the culti- 
vators of any other Province in India, 


11 . 

Madras was the next territorial acquisition of the 
East India Company. Large slices of the dominions of 
Mysore were acquired by the British after the wars of 
1792 and 1799, and the whole of the Karnatic was taken 
over in 1801. The Land Question in these territories 
presented itself in a greater variety of forms than in 
Bengal ; and while they puzzled the servants of the 
Company, they would have afforded the most interesting 
materials for study to thoughtful enquirers like Sismondi 
or Mill, like Lavelaye or Sumner Maine. For, instead 
of one predominating system as in Bengal, there were 
various systems flourishing side by side in Madras, and 
these may be grouped under three great classes. 

(1) The Zemindars of the Northern Circars, the 
Polygars of the South, and the Hill Rajas of the back- 
ward tracts, were great landlords, exercising at the same 
time those administrative powers witl)in their estates 
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which belonged in a 'greater or a less degree to all terri* 
torial and military lords in olden times. 

( 2 ) The Mirasi villages of the Karnatic weVe Village- 
Communities, holding the village lands in commo4i> 
))artitioning them among the tenants .from time to time, 
and paying their quota of revenue to the State, like 
self-contained and self-governing little republics. 

(3) In tracts where fighting Polygars had not ex- 
tended their power, and the Mirasi Village'Coii>munities 
hati not grown up. Peasant-proprietors held and tilled 
their own soil, and paid revenue direct to the Govern- 
ment. 

Which of these systems was the orlgir>al institution 
of the country ? Which of them should be fostered 
under the British rule ? The Polygars being strong 
military chiefs were the first to he crushed. The Nawab 
of the Karnatic, with the help of his British allies, rooted 
out these local chiefs who had ruled their estates and 
protected their people through centuries of disorder in 
Southern India, The Court of Directors shed a pious 
tear for them. They wrote that “the native princes 
called Polygars should not be extirpated,’^ that “it was 
repugnant to humanity to force them to such dreadful 
extremities." But the Governor of Madras and the 
Nawab of the Karnatic could afford to disregard ihe'^e 
pious wishes ; and later on, the Court of Directors recon- 
ciled themselves to what had been done 1 " “We entreat 
your Excellency," they wrote to the Governor of Madras, 
“to make the manufacturers the object of your tenderest 
care ; particularly when you root out the PolygaiSj 
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you do not deprive the weavers of the protection they 
enjoyed under them.” The Nawab of the ICariiatie 
went on merrily, with the aid of his British allies, to root 
put the Polygars who were strong feudatory chiefs ; but 
the turn of the Karnatic itself came next. On the 
death of the Nawab, .the whole of the Karnatic largely 
freed from Polygars, was added to the British dominions, 
after certain formalities, in i3o(. 

The Land Question was thus brought one step nearer 
its solution, but was not yet solved. In the Northern 
Ci rears and in other places, where there were large 
Z^^mindars, a permanent settlement had been made with 
them under the orders of Lord Cornwallis. What was 
to be done where there were no Zemindars ? Colonel 
Read and Thomas Munro had made some settlements 
direct with the Ryots or cultivators, and this form of 
€ettlement is called Ryotwari Settlement. The Madras 
Board of Revenue, on the other hand, pressed for a 
•settlement with the Mirasi Village-Communities which 
they represented as the original and ancient institution 
of the land. The official records of Indian Adminis- 
tration do not contain a more interesting controversy 
than this memorable discussion between the partisans 
or Peasant-proprietors and the partisans of Village- 
CGmiiiunities in Southern India. 

Sir Thomas Munro triumphed in the end. He 
.gave .his evidence with remarkable clearness, force,, 
iwid knowledge of details, before the Commons^ 
Committee which was enquiring into the affairs of the 
East India Company in 1813 ; and he obtained the 
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orders of the Court of Directors for the introduction of 
the Ryotwari system in Madras. Except in estates where 
a permanent settlement has been made with Zemindars, 
settlement with the cultivators direct is the prevailing sys- 
tem in Madras at the present lime. Village-Communities 
have been swept away, even like the Polygars of old. 

But the great Land Problem in Madras still remains 
unsolved. Sir Thomas Murno contemplated a permanent 
settlement with the cultivators in Madras, as Lord 
Cornwallis had made a permanent settlement with the 
Zemindars in Bengal. His desire was that the cultivators 
of Madras should have their holdings as “a permanent 
hereditary property” of which “the assessment must be 
fixed.” Down to ^862 the Madras Government believed 
and declared that “the fundamental principle of the 
Ryotwari system is that the Government demand on 
land is fixed for ever.” * But within the last forty years 
the Madras Government has receded from their former 
position. 

The Government demand is not “fixed for ever,” 
but is enhanced at each recurring settlement. The 
(lovernment claim of one-half the net produce of the 
soil, after deducting the cost of cultivation, is enforced 
on the basis of estimates which can never be accurate. 
The Government rule of fixing one-third the gross 
produce of the soil as the maximum of the revenue- 
demand is oppressive and harsh. The cultivators of 
Madras have no clear and adequate protection againsk 

* Letter of the Mn<Ir.T,s Govefnnicnt to the Government of India 
No. 341 dated Stii February i86a. 
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the State-landlord, * as the cultivators of Bengal have 
against the private landlord. 11,749 cultivators were 
ejected from their holdings in Madras last year for 
inability to pay the Government demand ; 60,896 acres 
were sold for arrears of revenue ; one-half of this found 
no purchasers in the market and was bought up by the 
Government itself at a nominal value ! Six millions of 
acres of cultivable land remain uncultivated under the 
present system of heavy assesment ! 

When the Marquis of Ripon went out to India as 
Viceroy in 1880, he endeavoured to remedy this state 
of things. With a commendable moderation and good 
sense he sought to effect a compromise between the 
principle that the State-demand should be fixed for 
ever, and the principle that the State-demand should be 
virtually unrestricted. He left a door open for th^ 
future increase of the land revenue by claiming such 
increase when the prices of the produce rose. And he 
extended protection to the cultivators by declaring that 
no increase would be demanded in the future except 
on the ground of such a rise in prices. It was an 
equitable rule and a reasonable compromise, and would 
have settled the Land Question in Madras, But the 
Secretary of State for India took it upon himself to set 
aside this reasonable compromise in 18S5, in order to 
keep the Government-demand absolutely unrestricted. 
And thus it happens that the Land Question remains 

* t have used the word "State-hindlord” in a loose way. Strictly 
speaking the cultivators themsel\es arc reco}'ni'>ed as the proprietors of their 
holdings, and the State onl) claims a them, not lent. 
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unsolved in Madras, and the agricultural populatiotfi 
remain indebted, impoverished, and subject to famines, 
after a century of British rule. 


III. 

The territory now forming the Bombay Presidency 
was acquired by the British later than Bengal and 
Madras. The last of the Mahratta Peshwas was set 
aside in 1817, and his dominions were annexed in that 
year ; and the Land Question, which is the most vital 
question in every part of India, immediately came for 
consideration. 

The Deccan had a well defined land-system of its own 
under the Mahrattas ; the Village-Community-system was 
better organized atid more general in the Deccan than 
in Madras. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who was the first 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency, was a kindly and 
sympathetic administrator, and sought to preserve what 
was good and commendable in old Hmdu institutions. 
“I am not democratic enough,” he wrote in 1822, “to 
insist on the Ryotwari system. I think the aristocracy 
of the country where it consists of heads of villages or 
heads of Zemindaris should be kept up.” 

But Mountstuart Elphinstone endeavoured in vain. 
When he left India, the Village-Community-system was 
disfavoured, and the Ryotwari system was favoured ; and 
one of tlie ablest and shrewdest of the Directors of the 
East India Company admitted ; — “It cannot be con- 
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cealed or denied, I think, that the object of this (RyoN 
wnri) system is to obtain for Government the utmost 
that the land will yield in the shape of rent.” * The 
claims of the Government-revenue superseded all other 
claims in India ; the old village institutions were crushed 
or swept away in the Deccan ; the Ryotwari system or 
settlement with each individual cultivators was introd\ic- 
ed as in Madras. 

Settlements for thirty years have been made in 
Bombay in 1836, in 1866 and in 1896, each settlement 
showing an enhancement of the Goverment demand by 
over thirty per cent. But a proper solution of the Land 
Question, conferring clear, adequate and well-defined 
rights to the cultivators of the soil, has not been arrived 
at, because the State-landlord is unwilling to place 
definite limits to its powers. The State-landlord is also 
the Legislative power j and it legislated in 1876 that 
the High Court of Bombay and tbe Civil Courts of that 
Province should have no jurisdiction over its actions in 
the revenue department. The consequence may be 
imagined ; and what the late Sir William Hunter said in 
1879 from bis place in the Viceroy’s Council is true to 
this day that “the Government assessment does not 
leave enough food to the cultivator to support himself 
and his family throughout the year.” In the present 
year of distress and famine in Western India, Lord 
Curzon has declared that “the weakness and incapacity 
for resistance of the people took the local Government 

* IIenh? St. John Tpckkh : Memorials of Indian Government, L,ondon 

P' ns* 
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by surprise.” That surprise is removed by a reference to 
the past revenue-history of the Province. 

The solution that is needed in Bombay is the same 
that is needed in Madras. We cannot reverse the 
Ryotwari system after it has been established as the 
prevailing system in the two Provinces for generations ; 
but we can work the system with moderation and due 
care. The rule laid down in 1864 by Sir Charles Wood, 
then Secretary of State for India, that the Government 
revenue should generally be limited to one-half the 
customary rents, should find a place in the fiscal laws of 
India. The rule laid down by the Marquis of Ripon 
in 1882, to prevent enhancements except on the equit- 
able ground of‘ a rise in prices, should now obtain the 
sanction of the present Secretary of State. And a 
reference should be allowed to impartial Courts of 
Justice against mistakes made by Settlement and 
Revenue Officers in Madras and in Bombay. 


IV. 

Northern India came under British Rule at various, 
dates. Portions of Oudh were ceded to the British in 
1801, and Delhi and Agra and other districts were con- 
quered in 1803, The Punjab was annexed after the 
Sikh wars of 1847 and 1849, and the whole of Oudh was 
annexed in 1856. 

Lord Cornwallis’s successful permanent settlement of 
the land revenues in Bengal was extended to Benares, 
and proposed to be extended to other parts of Northern 
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India j and proclamations were made and pledges were 
given to the people. But after the death of Lord 
Cornwallis, the desire to redeem these pledges gradually 
lost its force. An able and exhaustive report submitted 
by Holt Mackenzie generally brought to the light the 
fact that Village-Communities were still in a fairly workr 
ing order in Northern India ; it was decided to make 
settlements with these Village-Communities as well as 
with landlords of large estates ; and it was also decided 
unfortunately to make these settlements temporary and 
not permanent. Regulation VXI. of 1822 was according- 
ly passed into law. 

On the early mistakes of the Company’s Government 
in the revenue-administration of Northern India it is 
not necessary for us to dwell ; the Company’s servants 
actually endeavoured to realize over 80 per cent., of the 
rental as the Government demand. A great deal of 
suffering and distress was caused to the people, and 
it has been stated that the hand of the Company’s tax- 
gatherer was felt heavier by the agricultural population 
than even the occasional devastations of Afghan and 
Mahratta free-booters of the previous times. 

A careful enquirer and a considerate administrator 
now appeared on the scene, Lieutenant-General Briggs, 
who had served under Mountstuart Elphinstone in the 
last Mahratta war, and had settled large districts, pro- 
duced his great work on the land-systems of India in 
1830. And he proved, 

(i) that the integrity of private property in land 
had been repognized in every village in India 3 
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it has been stated that the hand of the Company’s tax- 
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(i) that the integrity of private property in land 
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(2) that the Government had no right to the land 
but only to a share in its produce* i e», a land tax ; 

(3) that that share was limited by Hindu and Maho* 
ftiedan law and could not be arbitrarily fixed ; 

(4) that the British Empire could be made durable 
only if based on the broad basis of native institutions, 

A better and a more sympathetic administrator never 
went out to India than Lord William Bentinck who was 
then the Governor General, and he welcomed General 
Briggs’ work as a help to his administration, The 
famous Regulation of 1833 was passed after consultation 
with General Briggs ] the revenue-demand was reduced 
to two-thirds the rental > and new settlements were 
made between 1833 1^49* '^he last great woik 

of the Company’s servants was to reduce the land- 
revenue still further to one-half the rental, by the 
vSaharanpur rules of 1855, and this is the recognized 
rule in Northern India to the present day. 

The rule of the East India Company came to an end 
after the Indian ]\Iutiiiy of 1S57, and a great famine 
swept over Northern India in the early years of the ad- 
ministration of the Crown, Lord Canning, tlfe first and 
greatest Viceroy of India under the Crown, sought to 
pass a remedial measure which would permanently . im- 
prove the condition of the agricultural classes, which 
would gave rise to a substantial middle class, and which 
would lead to some accumulation of capital among the 
impoveiished population. Looking at the prosperous 
condition of Bengal under the Permanent Settlement, 
ftnd after a careful enquiry into other- parts of India, 
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Lord Canning recommended the extension of a Lerma- 
Dent Settlement to nil the Provinces of India. 

Sir Charles Wood was then SecretarjT of Stale for 
India ; and in his memorable Despatch of the 9th July 
1862 he approved of Lord Canning^s proposal as *‘a mea-* 
sure dictated by sound policy, and calculated to accele- 
rate the development of resources of India, and to en- 
sure, in the highest degree, tlie welfare and contentment 
of all classes of Ifer Majesty^s subjects in that country.’^ 
Lord Lawrence thoroughly supported the proposal in his 
Minute of the |Jth March 1864 ) and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who was Secretary of State for India in 1807, gave 
it his sanction in his letter of the 23rd March 1867 ‘in 
consideration of the great importance of connecting the 
interests of the proprietors of the land with the stability 
of the British Government.” 

It is a melancholy truth that the very peacefulness 
and loyalty of the people of India have weakened, in- 
stead of strcMigthening, this benevolent desire on the part 
of their rulers. The generation of Canning and Lawrence, 
of Sir Charles Wood and Sir Stafford Northcote passed 
away, and ’♦after a period of uninterrupted peace m 
India the succeeding generation of statesmen no longer 
thought it necessary to sacrifice a piospeclive rise in the 
land revenue to promote the welfare and contentment of 
the people, or to connect the inteiests of the proprietors 
of the soil with the stability of the British Kule. The 
people of India lost the chance of an extension of the 
Permanent Settlement by their silent submission, and 
the proposal of Lord Canning and Lord l^awrenee wa9 
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finally rejected by a new Secretary of Stale for India 
on the 28th March 1883. 

The state of things in Northern India therefore is 
this. The old Village-Comunities have gradually and 
slowly approximated to a system of landlords and 
tenants. The revenue demand of the State is about 
half the rental, and is re-settled every thirty years. A 
great many local cesses, assessed on the rental, have 
been added to*the land-revenue. 


V. 

It is unnecessary to prolong this article by any 
lengthy examination of the state of things in the Central 
J^rovinces of India. Saugor and the Narbadda Terri- 
tories came under British administration in 18 18, and 
the Nagpur State was anne.xed in 1853; and all these 
tracts were consolidated into one great Province, and 
called the Central Provinces of India in 1861. Sir 
PLichard Temple’s administration of this great Province 
from 1862 to 1866 is still remembered by the people of 
the Province with gratitude ; the thirty years’ settlemcjit 
commenced in 1863 was conducted on liberal principles; 
the Malguzars of Revenue-payers were recognized as 
proprietors ; and the rule of demanding one-half the 
rental as revenue was recognized in principle, though 
It was unfortunately evaded in practice. 

In a country like India, where the people have no 
voice or share in the control of the work of administration, 
the principles pf administration are liable tp change 
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from year to year according to the fancies of individual 
pidministrators. The history of modern India presents 
us with no more painful illustration of this truth than the 
second land-revenue settlement of the Central Provinces 
effected within the last decade. The Chief Commis- 
sioner who ruled the Central Provinces in 1887 consi- 
dered that the rule of demanding half the rental from 
the landlords, as the Government revenue, was too 
liberal to the landlords ! And that reasonable and 
moderate rule, arrived at after a century of bitter and 
painful experiments, arrived at on the experience of 
administrators like Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning and 
Sir Richard Temple, was abrogated for the Central 
Provinces in 1888, without discussion in Council, 
without consultation with the people ! Settlements have 
now been made in the Central Provinces in which 
something like 60 per cent of the rental plus 12^ per cent 
as local cesses have been demanded from the landlords 
as revenue ; and the period of settlement has also been 
cut down from 30 to 20 years ! These fatal blunders 
have deepened the effects of the famines of 1897 and 
1 90c in the Central Provinces, and have perhaps added 
to the loss of lives by tens of thousands. 

Such, briefly, has been the history of Land Adminis- 
tration in the five great Provinces of India. Generally 
soeaking, the land revenue is paid by landlords in 
Northern India, Bengal, and the Central Provinces ; 
while it is paid direct by the cultivators of the soil in 
Madras and Bombay. To this difference in systems no 
objection is taken ; but the people of India desire that 
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reasonable, equitable, and intelligible limits to the States 
demand should be framed. There is one clear and 
intelligible limit which is recognized in theory by the 
State itself, and which applies to all Provinces of India ;■ 
and that limit is : TAg Land Tax shall noi sxcced one- 
kalf the tenial or onedialj tlse economic rent. This rule 
was recognized for Northern India by Lord Dalhousie's- 
Saharanpur Rules of 1855 ; and it was recognized for 
ISouthern India by Sir Charles Wood^s Despatch of 1864. 
Let this rule be honestly adhered to in practice. 



II. INDIA and THD national LIBERAL 
FEDERATION. 

^pttch ai the Conference of the Committee of the N'ationai 
Liberal Federation at Rugby on February ^ 27, 1901. 

Reprinted from India f 

The raeetin" of the Delegates at Rugby was the 
largest of such meetings since the establishment of the 
federation, and the large hail was inconveniently 
crowded. The South African discussions were necessarily 
prolonged, and it was after five o^clock when Mr> 
komesh Dutt, who attended as a delegate from 
Lewisham, was able to move his resolution. It ran 
thus : 

*‘That this meeting deplores the succession of 
severe famines which have caused the deaths of millions 
of people in India in recent years, and considers it 
necessary to prevent the recurrence of such severe 
calamities by moderating the Land Tax, extending irri- 
gation works^ and relieving as far as possible the annual 
burdensome drain on the financial resources of India 
which impoverishes the people of that country.^' ' 

In moving this resolution, Mr. Dutt said that 
although the subjects which had been discussed by the 
meeting that afternoon were of the gravest importance, 
there was none among them which was of a higher 
importance in the interests of the British Empire than 
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that which formed the subject of his resolution. They 
had to deplore the deaths of twenty or thirty thousand 
Englishmen in the South African War ; hut the loss of 
lives from the present famine in India could scarcely he 
much under a million ; while the loss of lives from the 
succession of famines which had occurred in India within 
the present generation, or rather within the forty-two 
years since India had passed under the direct administra- 
tion of the Crown, could scarcely be less than the entire 
population of En;^land. English Liberals would ask 
themselves the cause of these disastrous and frequent 
famines in a time of profound and unpiterrupted peace 
within the natural frontiers of India, India at present 
was not a great manufacturing country, nor a great 
commercial country, but a great agricultural country ; 
and four-fifths of the vast population of India depended 
upon agriculture. If the Government demand from the 
produce of the soil was moderate, and placed within 
definite and intelligible limits, the people could be 
prosperous. But the Government demand was being 
increased at each recurring settlement every twenty or 
thirty years ; the people could save nothing; .iind 
every year of drought was a year of famine. ' After the 
great famine of i860, Lord Canning, then Viceroy 
of India, had recommended that limits should b^ 
placed on the Government demand ; and Lord Lawrence, 
who succeeded as Viceroy of India a few years after, 
had supported this recommendation ; but, nevertheless 
it was rejected by the India Office in London. The 
JMarquis of Ripon who was Viceroy of India from 
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i-HSo to i 384 had recommended certain other limitations 
to the Government demand ; but even his very moder- 
3 te recommendation had been rejected by the India 
Office in London. Thus it happened that the agricub 
tural people of India were in a state of chronic poverty 
and indebtedness and would continue to be subject to 
repeated and fatal famines, till the Land Tax was moder- 
ated and strictly limited. His second recommendation 
was the extension of irrigation works. On this point 
there was no difference of opinion, because irrigation 
works — tanks as well as canals— were the only possible 
means of saving crops in years of droiighi His last 
recommendation was to decrease as far as possible the 
annual drain from India. .While taxation had increased 
Ijoth in England and in India, there was an essential 
difference between the two countries. In England, the 
proceeds of taxation were spent in the country, and 
thus flowed back to the people in one shape or another 
to fructify their industries and help their trade. In 
India, an amount exceeding one half of the net revenues 
was annually taken aw-ay from the country, and thus 
rendered the people hopelessly poor. It was a drain 
unexampled in any country on earth at the present 
day ; and if England herself had to send out one half 
of her annual revenues to be spent annually in Germany 
or France or Russia, there would be famines in England 
before long. . Therefore he proposed that this annual 
drain should be reduced, as far as possible, from year 
to year, by the employment of the people of India in 
the administration of their own country, and by the. 
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cost of the Imperial Army in India being shared to some 
extent by England herself. 

Miss Alison Garland rose to second the Resolu- 
tion and was received with cheers. She said that she 
had probably been asked to second it because she had 
been to India in 1899-1900, and had visited several 
famine centres, and knew what the Indian famine meant. 
She depicted in vivid colours the scenes she had wit- 
nessed, and concluded her description by stating that 
in the midst of these horrors the Government had 
refused to make a Pailiamentary grant to India — not 
because the British nation were averse to such a grant, 
not because such a grant was not needed, but because 
the Indian Government and the India Office did not ask 
for it. The Indian Government did not ask for it 
because they knew that a Parliamentary grant would be 
followed by an inconvenient Parliamentary enquiry. 

When the chairman was about to put the Resolution 
to the vote, one delegate rose to oppose it. He said he 
had been in India and had seen two famines, and he 
was opposed to the Resolution. The remedies suggested 
by the mover would not avert famines in India, for 
when the annual rains failed, and the crops of the two 
hundred million people of India failed, nothing could 
avert a famine. He proposed therefore that this meeting 
should not pass the Resolution in a hurry. 

Colonel Hanna who was in the gallery then rose to 
speak ; and though it was getting late, his venerable 
appearance, his great earnestness, and his known mastery 
of Indian fa.ct5^ ensured him a patient and respectful 
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hearing. He said there was no such thing as the total 
failure of the crops in India. When crops failed in one 
Province there were always ample harvests in others. 
There always was a sufilcient supply of food for the 
people of India, It was not the want of food supply, 
but it was the want of money to buy food, which caused 
famines in localities where the crops failed. He there- 
fore thought that famines could be averted by improving 
the condition of the people. But the Government of 
India spent money unwisely in frontier wars, and the 
total outlay of such frontier wars came to eighty millions 
of English money. Colonel Hanna therefore supported 
the Resolution. 

The Resolution being put to the vote was carried 
almost unanimously, only one or two hands being raised 
against it. This concluded the business of the meeting. 



III. SOCIAL PROGRESS IN INDIA. 

\Speech delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Natmial 
Indian Association, on March, 25, 1901.] 

Mr. Durr said : The Resoluiion whicli I have the 
honour to second has been explaiiied by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, and I have very little to add to what he 
has said, except that as an Indian myself, I feel great 
pleasure in seconding it, The Resolution is for making 
increased efforts in support of the Association's funds 
yikh the object of promoting female education in India. 
It is well known — speaking at least for the part of 
India from which I come, and with which I am most 
familiar— that for the last thirty or forty years or more, 
a great deal has been done by the people of India 
themselves in the cause of social progress arrd of female 
education, A great deal has been done, not ostenta- 
tiously, but by quiet work at home, to help the cause of 
social progress ; and anything like a lasting and abiding 
improvement in the country must be done in the future, 
as has been done in the past, by the people themselves. 
(Hear, hear). I think many of the gentlemen presei>t 
here, who have passed a great many years of their lives 
in India, like my friend Sir Charles Stevens who has 
moved the first Resolution, are familiar with tlie names 
of prominent Indian gentlemen who devoted their lives 
to the cause of- education and of social reform. 1 need 
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only mention the names of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and Keshab Chandra Sen of Bengal, and of 
Justice Ranade of Bombay whose recent death has filled 
the people of India with sorrow. They were prominent 
men in India who, in spite of various duties which they 
had to perform, devoted a great part of their time to 
the cause of social progress and social reform, and were 
careful to adopt methods which were consistent with our 
Eastern life, because they knew that all reforms in order 
to be abiding, must be consistent with our Eastern 
customs and life. (Hear, hear.) This is a point, ladies 
and gentlemen, which we should always remember—' 
we who try to work in the cause of social reform. The 
people of India gratefully accept help from all true 
friends in the cause of reform ; they avail themselves 
of the schools and teachers you provide ; they benefit 
by your sympathy and your support ; but nevertheless 
all abiding reforms must be worked out by themselves, 
consistently with the life they live. It is not desirable 
and it is not possible, to Europeanise Indian life. 
(Applause.) The people of India are well able to judge 
for themselves what is best for themselves, and Indian 
life and Hindu life has always proved itself capable of 
assimilating what is good for itself. It is because we 
have been able to assimilate all needful reforms from 
generation to generation and from age to age, that our 
ancient Hindu life still exists in India when so many 
phases of ancient life have passed away in other countries 
like Rome and Greece, like Persia, Egypt and Babylon. 
Therefore, Sir, our best helpers and oui truest friends 
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are those who, while they offer us their help and theii 
sympathy, can at the same time sympathise with Eastern 
life and Eastern institutions. And it is because this 
Association is trying to co operate with our own en- 
deavours, to help us where we are in need of help, to 
provide teachers and schools for the education of om 
wives, sisters, and daughters, that we gratefully accepi 
its sympathy, its services, and its help. And I have 
great pleasure, Sir, in seconding this Resolution, be- 
cause the truest progress that we can make, and the 
truest line upon which we can make that progress, is the 
extention of female education in India. It is necessary 
that our women should be familiar with modern institU’ 
tions, with modern knowledge, and with modern history ; 
a sound education like this is needed to smooth the 
path of our future progress. 



IV. THE LAND TAX, RAILWAYS AND 
IRRIGATION. 

Speech delivered at a Conference of Indians in the 
Westminster Jcnvn Hall on Ma)\ 24, 1901. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt moved the following Resolution : 

“In view of the frequent and recurring famines which 
have desolated India in recent years, and the extreme 
poverty of the agricultural population, it is desirable that 
the Land Tax of India should be moderated and placed 
within fixed limits, and that extensive irrigation works — 
canals, tanks, and wells, — should be undertaken for the 
protection of crops in years of drought.” ' 

Mr. Dutt said : The Resolution which I have the 
honour to move is, properly speaking, a supplement to 
the Resolution which you, Mr. Chairman, have moved, 
and which has just been passed. You, Sir, have raised 
your voice to-day, as you have raised it in this country 
for the last forty years, against that perpetual Economic 
Drain which has impoverished the people of India, 
against that annual flow of a large portion of the Indian 
revenue out of India; I desire to show how* a large 
portion of this revenue is raised in India from the 
poorest of the poor, from the agriculturists and tillers 
of the soil. * It will thus appear, Sir, that we are not 
speaking of two . dififerent questions, but only of two 
aspects of the same question; we are not asking for 
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two different reforms — we are demanding the same 
reform, shewing its need from outside and from inside. 
For my own opinion is that'the annual Economic Drain 
will never he reduced until the Land Tax is moderated ; 
and the Land Tax will never be moderated until the 
Economic Drain is reduced. 

vSt, we stand to-day face to face with the apalling 
fact that famines and deaths by starvation have almost 
become chronic in India, after a hundred and fifty 
years of British Rule. 

I am old enough, Sir, to remember the last years 
of the rule of the East India Company ; and I distinctly 
remember the day when, ' 43 years ago, it was pro* 
^claimed in every town and village of India, that the 
East India Company was abolished, and the empire 
had passed under the direct administration of the 
Crown, During these 43 years we have enjoyed the 
blessings of peace, undisturbed by a single war within 
the natural frontiers of India. There has not been 
the slightest ripple of disturbance among the loyal 
population of that country. But peace has not brought 
with it prosperity to the people. On the contrary, the 
people of India are becoming more impoverished and 
resourceless from year to year, and famines and deaths 
are becoming more frequent and faLal. 'There have 
been ri famines within these 43 years, and t}if deaths 
from these famines, by the most moderate computation 
exceed 20 millions. It is an astonishing and apalling 
fact, not seen the present day in any other civilised 
country on earth. * 
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* The causes of these famines were not unknown to 
first Viceroys of India under the Crown. Lord Canning, 
who saved India during the dark days of the Indian 
Mutiny, tried also to save the country from the greater 
calamities of famines. He saw that our nation was 
a nation of agriculturists ; he saw that in Provinces 
where the Land Tax was permanently settled, the 
agriculturists were prosperous ; and he recommended 
that the Land Tax should be permanently settled all 
over India. He was succeeded after the interval of 
a few years by Lord Lawrence, another of the great 
saviors of India during the Mutiny, and Lord Lawrence 
also strongly recommended that the Land Tax should 
te permanently fixed all over India in order to give the 
agricultutal people of India some means of saving in 
good years against droughts and failures of harvest in 
bad years. 

These proposals came for consideration before two 
Secretaries of State. One of them Sir Charles Wood 
was a Liberal, and another. Sir Stafford Northcote was 
a Conservative, but they agreed in the cardinal maxim 
that India should be ruled for the good of the people of 
India. ^ Permit me to read one or two passages from the 
memorable despatches of Sir Charles Wood and of Sir 
Stafford Northcote in which * both of them approved 
the proposal of permanently fixing the land-revenue 
•of Indid,* [Passages read.] 

These were the views of statesmen who ruled 
India during the first decade after ih|, Mutiny, men 
.who felt their own responsibility and who sympathised 
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with the people of India. ' But that generation passed 
away ; a less sympathetic school of statesmen were 
bent on eternally increasing the revenue derived from 
the soil ; and the benevolent proposal of limiting the 
land-tax for the good of the people of India was finally 
rejected by the India Oftlce i 0^1883 — over twenty years 
after the death of Lord Canning. 157 
^ Nevertheless all hope was not yet lost. A worthy 
successor cf Lord Canning, the present Marquis of 
kipon, was the Viceroy of India in 1883, and he 
suggested some very moderate limits to the enhance- 
ment of the Land Taxj limits which were accepted by 
the Government of Madras and I believe, the Govern* 
ment of Bombay. But Lord Ripon left India in 1884, 
and his proposals were rejected by the India Office 
in 1885, The result is that except in Provinces where 
it was already permanently settled, the Land Tax is 
being continuously raised at recurring settlements, it 
hangs like the sword of Damocles over the heads of 
Indian cultivatois, it takes away the motive for perma- 
nent improvements, it paralyses agriculture, and it is 
accountable for the worst horrors of the succession,pf 
famines which have desolated India during these recent 
years. 

I therefore move, Sir, that the Land Tax of India 
be moderated and fixed in the lines laid down by Lords 
Canning and Law^rence, or in those laid down by the 
Marquis of Ripon. 

I now come, Sir, to the second part of my Resolu* 
tion which concerns Irrigation worksj and that will 
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not detain me long. iThe necessity of Iirigation works 
in years of droughts to save crops is universally admit- 
ted ; but it is slated that it is not possible to construct 
canals on high table lands and hilly tracts. My answer 
to this is that where canals cannot be constructed 
wells and tanks can be constructed j and such tanks 
made by old Hindb and Mahoinedan rulers still exist 
and irrigate hundreds of square miles. 

What we want is a multiplication of such useful 
and necessary works, and not the further extention of 
railways from the public revenues or under guarantee of 
profits from such revenues. Two hundred twenty five 
millions sterling have been spent on railways > and the 
Famine Commission of 1898 recorded their opinion that 
all railways required for protective purposes are done. 
1 deplore therefore the construction of further railways 
in India out of the public revenues or under guarantee 
from public revenues. It is a misuse of public money 
in India under pressure from capitalists and speculators 
in this country. Only 25 millions sterling have been 
spent on Irrigation ; if more attention had been paid 
on irrigations, famines would hare been impossible 
todayt^ 

Sir, I hare only one word more to say before I con- 
clude. The closing years of the 19th century have 
revealed to Englishmen, that a greater danger than the 
Mutiny of 1857 has overtaken India in the impoverish- 
ment of the people and the frequency and intensity of 
famines. There is not an Englishman livings no matter 
to what political party he may belong; who does not 
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feel grieved and humilated at this state of things in 
India after 150 years of Biitish Rule, To talk to them 
now of the material progress of India, is an insult to 
their understanding. To talk to us of the recuperative 
power of 'India in the face of these repeated and disas* 
trous famines is a mockery of our misfortunes. No 
Sir, we must face the broad facts which are apparent to 
every one, and the facts are simple enough in all consci- 
ence when we examine them honestly, for the same 
economic laws which create wealth or poverty in other 
parts of the world, create wealth or poverty in India. 
Prosperous industries, prosperous agriculture, a sound 
financial administration are the source of wealth of all 
nations ;—in India you have permitted our indigenous 
industries to perish, you have overtaxed agriculture, and 
your financial arrangements are so bad that you annually 
drain from India a sum equal to one half of her 
nett revenues. These are broad undeniable facts, and 
these are the causes of the repeated famines in a country 
where the land is fertile, the people are frugal and 
industrious, and peaceful. ^ 

It is necessary, in order to save India, that we should 
grasp these facts and that the people of England and 
the people of India should work together to remedy 
past blunders, and prevent future evils. My country- 
men are prepared to do tliis, I speak without fear of 
contradiction when 1 state that there is but one feeling 
which pervades all ranks of the people of India, and that 
feeling IS to support the Biitish Government, and to help 
the Bntisli Government not only in the field of battle, 
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but also in the more arduous work of civil administration. 
It 's an unjust and an unwise policy to exclude the 
people of India,— as you now do,— -from all control over 
the administration. It is unjust becau.se it degrades the 
people and makes your administration fatally unsiSccessful ; 
and it is unwise because it turns the population of India 
into hostile critics instead of loyal parakcrs in the 
administration of their own concerns. It i.s only con- 
fidence and trust in the people which can maintain your 
I'hupire and make it properous. Sweep away the present 
policy of distrust and exclusion, concede to the people 
of India some control over their own laws and adminis- 
tration, make them cosharers in the management of 
tlieir finances, — and they will be jointly responsible' 
with you Englishman, in the eyes of the world, for the 
prevention of famines, and fv)r the prosperity of the 
Empire. 


3 



V. RESTRICTIONS ON LAND ALIENATION. 

i>peech made in course of a debate on Mr. Thorburth 
paper read before the Kast India Association at the 
Westminster Town Hall on June, 24, 1901 ; the 
Hi^ht Hdnble Leonard Courtney presiding. 

Mr. Romesh Dui't said : Mr. Thorhurn had spoken 
of the Village-Communities as owning property jointly. 
That was the practice up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth cer>tury. He looked back with regret to that 
old institution which was well suited to the genius of the 
Indian people, and w'as the earliest form of Self-Goveru- 
ment in the world. But he thought Mr. Thoiburn had 
made a mistake in saying that the liglit of alienation 
was the gift of the British (lovernmcnt. There never 
was a time when the Indian peasant had not this old 
eustomaty right. What the lintish Government did 
was to legalize this ancient customary right, as could 
be gathered from the Blue-books of the eighteenth 
century and the early part of the nineteenth century. 
It was plain from those records lhat'Biitish adminis- 
trators in India legalized this customary right, ^vhi(h 
was as old as tlic civilization of India itself. The mairr 
question raised by I^Ir, Thorburn had often come be- 
fore the Government of India. ' In Bengal the pro- 
hibition of alienation had been discussed at least twice 
in the last twenty years. In 18S5 it was discussed in 
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connexion with the Bengal Tenancy Bill. Recommen- 
dations were then made that in the interests of the cul- 
tivators the right of alienation should he taken away 
from them. But enquirie.sl in which he himself took a 
pifit, 'showed that transfers Were being frequently regis- 
tered, and yet that the peasants were not being made the 
slaves of the money lenders. The rejiorts drawn up on 
the matter were sent to Mr, MacDonnclI, now Sir 
Anthony MacDonnell, who agreed in the view that the 
ruUivator was not to be saved by being made a life- 
tenant for his holding. A measure of general con- 
fiscation was tlius avoided at that time. But the pro- 
posal came up again from the Punjab. He would say 
nothing of the needs of the Western Punjab wliich he 
knew only as a tourist. But he would say that the cry 
of alarm rang through India, and in 1896, in Bengal, 
they were asked again whether it was not necessary Id 
deprive cultivators of the right of alienation in order 
ttj save them from their own unwisdom. They were 
taken aback. They wondered wh.ether they were living 
in the lime of Ilarqun Al Raschid, and whether the 
cultivators of the soil must suffer because tlie Klialif’s 
favourite wife had dreamt a bad dieamt, (Laughter.) 
The Bengal (lovernment were again advised to drop the 
proposal. He could speak from personal knowledge of 
the Orissa division, where, if anywhere, the peasants 
needed protection against money-lenders. But he was 
able to show to the Government of Bengal that the 
peasant there had exercised the right of alienation for 
sixty or seventy years, and that their land was not pass- 
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ing to the money-lenders. Once again the proposal was 
rejected. But only last week he had seen from the 
Indian newspapers that a Bill was before the Bombay 
I legislative Council in which it was proposed to create 
a new class of cultivators who should not have the 
right of transferiing their holdings. He would not 
judge a Bill which he had not seen. But on broad 
economic grounds he maintained that failure must attend 
any effort which sought lo save the cultivators by con- 
fiscating their rights, and lowering the value of their 
properly. Economic laws which operated elsewhero 
also operated in India. It was sometimes said that 
cultivators in India were like childicn. They might he 
ignorant and superstitious, but, taken generally, they 
were conscious of their own interests, and keen in de- 
fending them. What they wanted was a moderate as- 
sessment and clear rights which they were able to defend. 
He would say again that he made no remark about the 
Punjab Act, but the extension of this Act to the rest 
of ludia would be a calamity. (.Applause.) 



VI. the economic causes of 

INDIAN FAMINES. 

Lecture delivered at a meeting of the Fahuin Society 
in London on June, 28, 1901. 

Mr. Dutt said : the occurrence of frequent and 
wide-spread famines in India in recent years was perhaps 
the strangest, as it was the saddest, phenomenon in 
modern times. India was Under a civilised adminis* 
tration ; the Indian Civil Service was an able and ex- 
perienced body of administrators; the Indian people 
were frugal and industrious ; the land was rich and 
fertile ; the country had enjoyed uninterrupted internal 
peace for nearly half a century. Tliey had all the 
causes which led to wealth and ()rosperity in other land-s 
and yet they were so resotirceless and impoverished that 
every year of drouglit led to a famine, and deaths from 
each famine were reckoned not by thousands, but by 
hundreds of thousands, and sometimes by millions. The 
economic causes of this strange phenomenon were 
simple and obvious. The present .system of adminis- 
tration, without popular representation, had faded to 
safeguard the interests of the people. All the sources 
of national wealth had been narrowed. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and a sound finance were the sources of 
wealth in all countries. Let them examine how these 
sources had been affected by the present system of 
administration. 
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Agriculture and the L\nd Tax. 

He would begin the enquiry with Agriculture antJ 
the Lnnd Tax of India. Four-fifths of the pf7|')ulatior> 
of India depended at the present day on agriculture 
for subsistence. Prima Jacie if the land was lightly 
assessed, the people would be prosperous. If the land 
was over-assessed, the people would he reduced to a 
ehronre state of poverty, The Land Tax therefore was a 
far more important question in India than in oftN-r 
countries, where the people were less dependent on 
agriculture. The system of imposing the Land Tax varied 
in the different provinces^ of India. He would not 
trouble them with all those details. He asked then) 
only to remember the broad distinction that, gene- 
rally speaking, the Land Tax or land revenue was paid to 
the State by landlords in Northern India, while in 
Southern India it was paid directly by the cultivators 
of the soil. There were large exceptions to this gener.nl 
rule, but it would be enough for their purpose that night 
to remember this general rule. The early British ad- 
ministrators made the fatal mistake in Southern India, 
as they did in other parts of India, of fixing an impos- 
sible land tax, and collecting it with a rigorous severity 
unknown in India before. In Madras the demand was 
actually fixed at 45 per cent, of the produce of the soil. 
In other words if a cultivator produced crops worth 
;£io a year — and this was a liberal estimate for an 
Indian cultivator — the Government demanded ;^4 ics. 
as its revenue, leaving only ;^5 los. to the cultivator to 
support himself and his family for 12 months, and to 
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pay for his plouglis and bullocks, his farm labour and 
seed grain. This naturally caused a great deal of misery 
and oppression and the accounts to be found in the eatlier 
records were deplorable. [Some extracts from tlie 
records of 1818 were read.] This was the state of things 
in Southern India in the early days of British rule. 
He need hardly say tl»at much improvement had been 
effected within the last 80 years. But more improvement 
was needed. The Land Tax had been reduced from 45 
per cent, to a maximum of 33 per cent, but even this was 
a ruinous rate, for a cultivator could not atfurd to pay 
;^3 7s. to the State out of of his gross produce. The 
settlements were made now for long periods, generally 
once in thirty years, but at each recurring settlement there 
was a revision of the Land Tax which prevented land 
improvements and paralysed agriculture. Many English 
administrators had recommended within the last century 
that the State demand should be fixed in some way in 
order to give the people a motive for improvements and 
a chance of saving. The last of these recommendations 
was from I^ord Ripon, who proposed in 1883 that the 
State demand should not be increased except when there 
was a rise in prices of crops. All these recommend- 
ations had been disregarded. At each recurring settle- 
ment the land revenue was raised ; the cultivator of 
Southern India did not understand on what grounds it 
was raised ; he was not [Xirmitted to appeal to courts of 
justice against such enhancements made by revenue 
ofiicers ; and thus the strongest motive for agricultural 
improvements and savings was wanting, 
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Tiirriing now to Northern India, there the land- 
revenue was generally paid by landlords — not by the 
actual cultivators. In some parts of India, as in 
Bengal, the land-revenue had been permanently fixed, 
once for all, and profits from improvements remained 
with the people. And it was remarkable that in 
permanently settled Bengal there had been no famine, 
involving loss of life, for over a hundred years, 
showing the beneficial effects of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. Other parts of Northern India had not been so 
fortunate. In the valley of the Jumna and the Ganges 
Permanent Settlement was promised. The Marquess 
of Wellesley passed two regulations, in 1803 and in 
1S05, in which he unreservedly gave a pledge to the 
people to make a Permanent Settlement. His succes- 
sor, Lord Minto, pressed the Directors of the East 
India Company to redeem this pledge. Nevertheless, 
the directors of the East India Company violated the 
pledge, and a Permanent Settlement of the land revenue 
was not concluded in Northern India. The company was 
abolished in 1858, Three years after, Lord Cannings 
the first Viceroy of India under the Crown, again 
pressed for permanently settling the land revenues 
of India. . Lord I^awrence, another distinguished 
Viceroy and able statesman, supported this proposal. 
Two Secretaries of State, Sir Charles Wood, a Liberal, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, a Conservative, recommend- 
ed this measure. Nevertheless the proposal was finally 
rejected in Enfrland in 1883. In the absence of a Per- 
manent Settlement of the land revenue, the State demand 
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bad varied from time to time in most parts of Northern 
India, The early l^ritish administrators fixed it as high 
as they could — they demanded from landlords eighty 
percent of tlieir rental as the Government revenue. If 
a landlord’s rental vvas;^r,2oo, the East India Company 
demand i ooo out of it as the Land Tax, This was found 
an oppressive and impossible rate. In 1833 the Land 
Tax was reduced to two-thirds ; and in 1855 to one-half of 
the rental. In other words the landlord with a rental of 
;^i,2oo now paid to the Government £600 as the Land 
Tax. But this was not all. A new settlement was made 
every twenty or thirty years. In these recurring settle* 
ments the landlord’s rental was ascertained after fresh 
enquiries. The land revenue demanded was not half 
the actual rental, hut half the prospective rental. And 
to this a great many local taxes were added for local 
purposes. 

Such was the state of things now in India. It was 
clear that agriculture could not flourish under such a 
system. There was no adequate motive for land improve- 
ments or for savings, unjess there was some fixity in the 
Government demand. ^^What was wanted was, (1) some 
clear fixed rides limiting within moderate limits the 
liabilities of the cultivator in Southern India, and of the 
landlord in Northern India ; and (2) some independent 
Courts of Justice to which the taxpayer rouhi appeal 
if these rules were violated or misinterpreted bv 
the revenue officers. The agricultural population of 
India dema,nded such security and justice under the 
British rule. 
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Indian Manufactures. 

The question of agriculture was the most important 
question in India. The history of Indian manufactures 
was equally sad. The policy of the East India Com- 
pany, from the commencement of their rule, was to 
discourage Indian manufactures for the benefit of British 
manufacturers. The Company became the adminis- 
trators of Bengal in 1765. Four years later they issued 
an order that the manufacture of silk fabrics should be 
discouraged in Bengal, that the people should produce 
raw silk in India to be woven in England, that Indian 
§ilk-winders should be made to vvork in the company’s 
factories and piohibitcd from working outside, “under 
severe penalties, by the authority of the Government.” 
The effect of this mandate, according to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was “to change 
the whole face of that industrious country, in order 
to render it a field for the produce of crude mate- 
rials subservient to the manufacturers of Great Britain.” 
This Report of the Select Committee was submitted in 
1783. Let them pass over a period of thirty years to 
1813, when the East India Company’s charter., was 
renewed. An enquiry was made, as usual, before the 
renewal of the Charter, Eminent witness like Warren 
Hastings of Bengal, Thomas Munro of Madras, and Sir 
John Malcolm of Bombay, were examined. They were 
asked by the House of Commons, not how Indian 
manufactures could be encouraged, but bow they cculd 
be discouraged to make room for British manufactures. 
For it was found that even up to that date Indian silk 
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and cotton goods conid be sold in England at a price 
from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than those produced in 
England. What was the policy which England pursued? 
She imposed a prohibitive duty which killed the Indian 
manufactures. The following statement was made by 
Joseph Ranking before the House of Commons during 
their enquiry of 1813 : 

“Can you state what is the ‘ad valorem’ duty on piece 
goods sold at the East India non‘;e ? 

“The duty on the class called Calicoes is ;^3. 6s. 8d. 
per cent, upon importation ; and if they are used for 
home consumption, there is a further duty of 6s. 8d. 
per cent.” 

“There is another class called Muslins, on which the 
duty on importation is lo per cent. ; and if they are used 
for home consumption, of 6s. 8d. percent. 

“There is a third class, coloured goods, which are 
jwohibited from being used in this country, upon which 
there is a duty upon importation of ^5. 6s, 8d. per cent ; 
they are only for exportation,” 

“This Se‘?sion of Parliament there has been a new 
duty of 20 per cent, on the consolidated duties, which 
will make the duties of Calicoes .... for home con- 
sumption ,-^78. 6s, 8d. percent. ; upon Muslins for home 
consumption ;£ st . 6s. 8d.” 

This finally killed the Indian weaving manufacture. 
Henry St. George Tucker, himself a Director of the East 
India Company, wrote in 1823 “India is thus reduced 
from the state of a manufacturing to that of an agrU 
cultural country.” 
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[Extracts from Tucker’s memorandum dated 1823 
were here read.] 

Railways and Irrigation, 

The prohibitive duties had now been abolished after 
they had done their fatal work. Other changes had also 
taken place in India. About the middle of the 191I1 
century railways were introduced in India. Railways 
were beneficial everywhere in the world by shortening 
distances, and making journeys cheaper, quicker, and 
easier. iJut in India, unfortunately, railways had been 
constructed by the Government out of the public 
revenues, or by private companies under guarantee of 
profit out of the public revenues, and the economic effect 
of this had not been beneficial. It had been a financial 
loss to Indians. After deducting all earnings they had 
paid forty millions sterling out of the revenues of India 
to cover the loss ; and the annual loss still con-tinued. 
Capitalists and speculators and manufacturers in this 
country, who had votes, were putting continual pressure 
on the Government of India for the construction of 
more lines with guarantee of profits from the Indian 
revenues. Indians, who had no votes, were unable to 
resist this pressure, and railways had been overdone. 
The Famine Commission of 1898 reported that all lines 
required for famine protective purposes had been done, 
but still more lines were being constructed which the 
people did not want, and which the people were made 
to pay for. On the other hand, irrigation works which 
were needed by the people for the protection of their 



crops, were neglected. 250 millions sterling had been 
spent on railways, and only 25 millions on irrigation 
up to date. Yet out of 220 million acres of cultivated 
land in India, only 20 millions or less than one-tenth 
the area, were protected by irrigation works. 

The people of India had struggled against every 
adverse circumstance, and within the last half century 
had endeavoured to revive their manufactures by 
adopting European methods, and by the help of steam 
and mach inary. Cotton mills had been started in 
Bombay 'and in Bengal, and the products of these 
mills had some sale in India and out of India. No 
Royal Commission or Committee of the House of 
Commons sat to help and promote this infant enterprise ; 
if any Government had instituted an enquiry with 
this avowed purpose, it was likely that British voters 
would have turned it out of office within a twelve-month. 
As it was, Lancashire voters forced the Indian Govern- 
ment to pass tariff rules which no national Government, 
responsible for the good of the people under its adminis- 
tration, would have passed. A small import duty used 
to be imposed in India on piece goods and other articles, 
not for the purposes of protection, but merely as a source 
of revenue much needed. To this the Lancashire 
manufacturers objected, and the Indian Government was 
compelled to surrender this source of revenue in 1882. 
But the revenue so surrendered could not be replaced ; 
the Indian Government was in a bad way, and wished 
to re-impose it. A sort cf compromise was then effecied 
which was a striking illustration of how India was ruled 
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under the dictation of British manufacturers. An import 
duty was re-imposed on British piece goods, and this was 
accompanied by a similar duly imposed on goods manu- 
factured in India to satisfy the British manufacturers. 
Under the imposition of this strange (liity--without 
paiallel in any other country in the civilised world — the 
Indian mills which were struggling for existence had 
greatly declined within the last decade, especially in 
competition, with Japan which imposed no such duly 
on Its own products. 

Financial Administration. 

He now turned to the financial administration of 
India. The entire financial policy of England in respect 
of India from the i8th century to the present day was 
to charge to India everything which could rightly, or even 
wrongly, be charged to that unrepresented country. 
England had spent hundreds of millions in acquiring 
and defending her colonies all over the earth. For 
acquiring and defending the Empire of India, she had 
not paid a sliilling. On the contrary, during the rule 
of the East India Company, India paid an annual tribiitf* 
to England reckoned in millions. When the company 
was abolished, the cost of the transfer of the Indian 
F.mpire to the Crown was charged to India. Since then 
they had made India pay for wars in China, Afghanistan, 
Persia, and the Soudan. They maintained a vast army 
in India, mainly for imperial purposes, at the cost of the 
people of India. They had virtually excluded the people 
of India from nea’-ly all high ofBces in their own country 
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in order to find a career for English boys in India. A 
Parliamentary Return ^Yas siilimitted nine years ago, 
showing all salaries and pehsions of a thousand rupees 
and upwards paid by India. Taking Rs. ic for a pound 
■sterling, the total came- to fourteen millions stei ling to 
Englishmen annually,’ and only 3J millions to the Native.s 
of India. Such had been the financial policy of England 
towards an unrepresented country. The result was that 
public debt liad increased by leaps and bounds in liuiia 
m a time of profound peace. The public debt, taking 
ten rupees for a pound, was 118 millions sterling in 1875 ; 
in 1895 it WMS 220 millions. In other words wliile the 
public debt was steadily decreased in England, mainly 
under Mr. Gladstone’s influence, it nearly doubled in 
India within 20 years of profound peace. England 
paid for the Colonial Office, located in Whitehall. India 
paid for the India Office located in a part of the .same 
building. In payment of the expense .s of that office, 
and of various other liabilities, India had to make a 
constantly increasing annual remitLance to England. 
As India had little manufacture and little liade, vntually 
the whole pressure fell on the produce of the soil — on 
the food of tlie people. Thus India was forced to export 
far more than she imported, and this excess was increa- 
sing at a startling rate. He compiled the following figure.s 
from a paper which an official of the India Office read 
before the Society of Arts m March last 
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Annual Exci-ss of 

Exports over Imports. 

FROM 

Tens of Rupees. 

1859 to 186-^ 

. , . 2 millions 

1864 to 1868 

. . 8 

1869 to 1873 

. . . 16 „ 

1S74 to 1878 

. . . 15 

1879 to 1883 

• . . 19 » 

1884 to 1888 

• • • '5 n 

1889 to 1893 

* a • 20 

£894 to 1898 

. . 25 „ 


The significance of llie above figures would be better 
understood by comparing them with the total revenues 
of India. The Royal Commission on Indian expen- 
diture in their recently published Report found the net 
revenues of India to be 57 million tens of lupees. A sum, 
therefore, nearly equal to one half of the public revenues 
of India was annually remitted out of India without a 
direct equivalent. A sum representing the food of 
twenty-five millions of the people of India was annually 
remitted to England without a direct return. Was it 
possible that under this financial arrangement India could 
be other than impoverished and famine-stricken ? If 
any of the prosperous countries of the world— -America 
or England, France or Germany — had been subjected 
to such conditions, would not that country have been 
reduced to poverty, and visited by famines, within a 
few decades ? 

Conclusion. 

He must now conclude. It was necessary to remem- 
ber that there was no great economic effect without an 
economic cause. The famines in India were directly 
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caused by the failure of rains in particular tracts, but 
the rains never failed over the whole of India, and there 
had never been a year when the total food supply of 
India was insufficient for the total population of India. 
What caused distress and deaths was that the people 
had been so hopelessly impoverished that they could not 
buy when the crops failed in any particular locality. 
I.et them remove the economic causes of the nation’s 
p.)verty and they would remove the causes of famines. In 
the first place they should moderate the land tax and 
give it some equitable limits which would be under- 
stood by the people. In the second place tliey should 
discontinue the construction of railways out of public 
levenues, or under guarantee of profits from public 
revenues, and extend irrigation works. In the third 
place they should encourage the induslries of India, 
as the Government of a country ought to do, and thus 
multiply and add to the resources of the people. In 
the fourth place they should follow a just and equitable 
financial policy towards India, as in the case of -British 
Colonies, relieve India from unfair cliarges, reduce her 
public debt, and reduce that annual drain which was 
impoverishing the nation. Lastly they should have 
some trust and confidence in the people, and admit 
them to some share in the control of the administration, 
for it was not in human nature that they should be able 
to safe-guard the interests of another people without * 
allowing them some voice in their own concerns. 

In the uords of one of England’s greatest philosophers 
and eco'umii- ts, Johon Stuart Mill, '*The government 
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of a people by itself has a meaning and a reality ; bwt 
s^ch a thing as government of one people by another 
does not and cannot exist. One people may keep 
another for its own use, a place to make money in, a 
human cattle farm to be worked for the profit of its 
own inhabitants.” England did not wish to maintain 
India as a “ human cattle farm,” and the only way 
in which England coirld improve the condition and 
promote the prosperity of India was the method she 
had so successfully followed in all her Colonies—namely, 
giving the peoide themsekes some real slxire in the 
administration of their own concerns. (Applause.) 

The address-, which took an hour to deliver, was- 
l-rstened to with the greatest interest, and frequently 
interrupted by cheers. 

At its conclusion, numerous questions were asked, 
which afforded Mr. I>utt an opportunity to repeat, 
illustrate, and amplify his remarks. Several speakers, 
including Mr Pearsall, Mr. Bland, Captain St. John, 
and Captain Rolleslon then spoke, and were followed 
by the Chairman, Mr. Macrosty. Mr, Piomesh DutC 
replied to their observations, and the meeting, whicl>- 
began at S p.m , concluded after lo p.m., with the u-sua^ 
vote of thanks to the lectuier. 



Vil. FAMINES AND TllE FAMINE 

COMMISSION OF 1900, 

\Sfeech delivered ai Liverpool on October^ tS, igor.] 

On Friday afternoon, in the Common Hall, Hackins- 
tfey, a public meeting was held foV the purpose of hear- 
ing an address by iMr. R. C Dutt, Lecturer in Indian 
History, University College, London. Sir Edward Russell 
])resided, and among an attentive and appreciative 
assemblage and pretty numerous attendance were Arch* 
deacon Madden, the Rev. E. N. Hoare, Dr. Permewan, 
Mr. J. Hope Simpson, Mr. J. Samutlson, Mr. W. II. 
Russell, Mr. E. W. Cropper, Mr. Allan Bright, Mr. F. 
‘SalishuTy, Mrs. Stewart-Brown, Mrs. W. H. Russel, Mr. 
J. W. S Callie, Mr. Sam Reeves, Mr. and Mrs. W. (,\ 
Bonnerjee. and tlieir daughter Mrs. Blair. As the 
Chairman remarked at liie close of the proceedings, the 
demonstration and its signal success were owing to the 
patriotic efforts of Mrs. Blair, a.'^sisted by some English 
ladies. The following report appeared in India. 

The Chaiiman, in his introductory remarks, said they 
were assembled to be instructed in a subject which 
deeply concerned humanity, and which as deeply con- 
cerned the interests, the reputation, and the honour of 
the British Empire, (Hear, hear.) He need scarcely 
say, both on his own account and on behalf of many 
in that room, that they were not there to dogmatise-^ 
ill fact, that they were incapable of dogmatising on the 
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subject upon which they were to be addressed. But 
they hoped instructed by a man whom they knew to be 
thoroughly possessed of the facts of the case, to have 
formed strong opinions upon it, and to have great hopes, 
of a reform in the management of such affairs as tended 
to the supply of food in India and the avoidance of the 
catastrophes which they had so deeply to regret. The 
real thing they started with that afternoon, he hoped, 
was a disposition to increase and to cultivate in them- 
selves the feeling of responsibility which should come to 
them as members of the great Empire which had India 
under its control. (Applause.) Tliere was a great deal 
indeed to lament in the past in the apathy with whicii 
such occurrences as they had had to deplore had been 
regarded. It was almost a proverb in this country that 
Indian affairs had not received the attention to which 
their magnitude and the extent to which India was 
bound up with our honour and credit entitled them. 
],et them make at the very onlest the resolution that 
that meeting should be the beginning of a different state 
of things, at all events, as regarded themselves. It was 
impossible to listen to, or to read of, the terrible famines 
that had occurred in India, the loss of life, and the 
lives of abject misery that were led, without feeling that 
it was a state of things for which, if they were in any 
degree responsible, -they should at once, as far as they 
could, try and devise some remedy. There were various 
.ways of looking at the matter. They might regard 
famines as things to be prevented, or they might regard 
the occurrences during famine as evils Jo be mitigated 
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and sufferings to be lessened as fas as they could. But 
the whole matter had been plunged into the mystery in 
which such great catastrophes of Nature were involved. 
All they could hope for was tliat they might be enabled, 
by the information they might derive, and by the im- 
pulses given to them in the direction of responsibility 
and in the direction of improvement, to create a real 
interest in the subject, which should make it a constant 
effort on their part, in reference to Parliament and in 
reference to public opinion, tp produce such a change 
as they must all desire. (Applause). They were about 
to hear a lecture by a gentleman who was a master of 
the subject. He was not only acquainted with the 
subject and had studied it, but he was known to and 
knew all those best entitled to speak upon it. He (Sir 
Edward Russell) was sure they would listen with deep 
interest, great anxiety, and profit to all Mr. Dutt had to 
say on the matter. (Applause.) 

Mr. Romesh Dutt said : When he was asked a 
few weeks ago to speak on the subject of famines in 
India in that great city of Liverpool, he felt some natural 
hesitation in undertaking the task. The subject had 
been so constantly before them during the last three or 
four years,' and had been so frequently dealt with in 
the Press and on the Platform, that he felt some mis- 
givings in bringing the matter before them once more. 
Neverthless there were grave reasons which induced him 
to accept the kind offer. Indian famine was an Imperial 
question, and the gravest of all Imperial questions. 
( Applausc)r Indian famine was a serious problem which 
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Englishmen would have to face again and again till 
had been satisfactorily solved. There was no man or 
woman in that hall, or in the United Kingdom, w 1 k> ■ 
had not felt humiliated by the recurrence of these- 
distressing famines under British rule in India, anti 
who did not desire to do all that was humanly possible 
to avert these great and terrible catastrophes in the 
future. 

Indian Famines During Forty Years. 

Famines were a thing of tl^e past in al!< welhadminis- 
tered Western countries in the world. They read of 
famines in past centuries in France,. .Germany, Ireland,, 
and other coutvtries, when hundreds of thousands of 
people perished for want of food. Those days were 
gone, he hoped for ever, and the introduction of better 
government and a sounder system of Bnance had made 
famines on a large scale impossible in these countries. 
In India, unfortunately, the reverse was the case, Not 
only had famines continued after a hundred and forty 
years of British rule, but they had become more fre- 
fjuent, more widespread, and mote fatal. He would 
not trouble them with the history of these hundred and 
forty years that afternoon, but he would mention that 
within the period which be could well remember— within 
the last forty years — there had been in India ten or 
twelve desolating and wide-spread famines, and nearly 
20 millions of people had perished of starvation. He 
remembered the great famine of i860, when they, as. 
schoolboys, were asked to contribute their humble mite 
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(to sive the lives of hundreds of thousands of people who 
were then perishing in Northern India. He remembered 
the famine of 1866 when the Province of Orissa lo^t 
one-third of its population, and the city of Calcutta was 
..filled with starving emigrants from that Province, men 
and women with children in their arras dying in tlio 
streets, in spite of every possible endeavour to relieve 
.them. He remembered the famine of 1874, when he 
had the honour of being employed as a Relief Officer, 
and when through the noble exertions, of Lord North- 
brook, then Viceroy of India, loss of life was prevented 
in the stricken province of Behar. ^Cheers.) Then 
came the more dreadful Madras famine of 1877, which 
in a single year carried off more than five millions of 
people— a population equal to that of Scotland or of 
Ireland perished in one Indian province in one year. 
Then followed the famines of 1B78, 1889, and 1^92; 
and lastly came the disastrous famine of 1897, which 
they all remembered, and which was more widespread 
than any previous famine had ever been in India, They 
then thought that it was the worst calamity which could 
happen to any country in any single year. But they 
were mistaken. In 1899 followed a still more wide- 
-spread— and what was worse, a more continuous— famine, 
for it had lasted these three years, and was not quite over 
yet. Nothing in the history of India, or of the world, 
was more appalling than the recurrence of these famines 
claiming their victims by the hundred thousand or the 
million, every third or fourth year. No story of wars and in- 
vasions in ainderu or ancient times was more tragic than the 
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Story of deaths of twenty millions of silent uncomplaining 
sufferers in India, within the )ast forty years of British 
rule. 

Prevention of Future Famines. 

Tliese were facts which all Englishmen would have 
to face. All Englishmen of all classes and all political 
persuasions were determined that if famines could be 
stopped by human wisdom and endeavour, they should 
be stopped in India. There was a school of writers and 
speakers, some of whom existed to this day, who 
represented that India was the natural home of famines, 
that famines were the work of God, and that human en- 
deavours to prevent them were unavailing. To him such 
a creed appeared to be not only untrue and unmanly, but 
even blasphemoirs. (I^ud app)ause.) There was a 
manlier and honester school of writers who had candidly 
held that these famines were mainly due to human 
blunders, and that they could be, and should be, pre- 
vented by human wisdom and endeavour. They pointed 
out that there never had been in any year a deficiency 
of food supply in all India ; that it was the poverty of 
the people which had prevented them from buying food 
from neighbouring districts and provinces when the 
crops failed in any one province, and that famines could 
be prevented by removing this poverty and enabling the 
people to buy food from their neighbours in bad years 
as they in England did in all years. ‘ The obvious and 
radical remedy for famines was to improve the material 
condition of the people — (1) to lighten the burdens on 
the land, (a) to save crops by irrigation, ..(3) to revive 
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the industries of the people, and (4) to reform the finan- 
cial arrangements of the country. * 

The Land Tax, 

Let them take the Indian Land Tax first. 'India 
to-day was not a great manufacturing country or a great 
commercial country, but a great agricultural country J 
and four-fifths of the population depended directly or 
indirectly on the produce of the soil. It followed that 
that if the soil were lightly taxed, the people might be 
prosperous j but if the soil was heavily assessed the 
people must be impoverished. In Northern India the 
cultivators generally paid their rents to landlords, and the 
landlords paid the Land Tax to the (Jovernment ; while 
in Southern India— in Bombay and Madras — the culti- 
vators paid the Land Tax direct to the State, there being 
generally speaking, no intervening in landlords. They 
had urged again and again that in Southern India— in 
Madras and Bombay— where the State levied the tax direct 
from the peasant proprietors, the assessment was too 
heavy ; that in many cases it sweept away the whole eco- 
nomic rent of the land ; that it made the cultivator unable 
to save anything even in good years against years of bad 
harvest ; that it left him resourceless and indebted and 
an easy prey to famines On the other hand the 
apologists of the Indian Government had denied this 
charge ; they denied any connexion between land assess- 
ments and famines ; they had denounced criticism as un- 
informed and foolish. Well the critics demanded a 
public enquiry ; they asked for a Commission to enquire 
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into the incidence of the Land Tax in India, but no such 
pulilic enquiry had yet been made. However, something 
was conceded, a famine Commission was appointed 
in December last to enquire into the methods of relief 
operations in India, and this Commission was permitted 
incidentally to enquire into the subject of land assess- 
ments. The Famine Commission, headed by Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, '^the ablest administrator now in India, 
submitted their report on May 8 last, and though five 
months had elapsed since, that report had not yet been 
published in England. All that they had been permitted 
to see yet was a -summary of that report which had 
appeared in Indian and English newspapers ; and this 
summary proved that their criticisms were neither un- 
informed nor foolish ; that heavy land assessment in 
Bombay together with its rigorous collection was one of 
the main causes of the poverty and indebtedness of the 
cultivators of Bombay. The Famine Commissioners 
said that in Bombay the land tax, such as it was, could 
not be collected in short years without forcing the Ryots 
into debt. They said that the land tax was “full" in 
Gujrat, and that its rigidity in hard times forced the 
cultivators into debt. They said that ^'unless provision 
for suspension and remission of revenue and rent .... 
be an integral part of the revenue system in any province, 
the cultivator will be forced to borrow on conditions 
incompatible with his solvency and independence." And 
they added that ‘hiothing can be more useful in anticb 
pation of famine than improvements in the material 
coqdition of the cultivators whereby they may be enabled 
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to withstand the pressure of hard times ” These were 
admissions, made now for the first time in an official 
document, clearly establishing that connexion between 
famines in India and its Land Tax which they had urged' 
again and again within the last few years, and which the 
apologists of Indian administration had hitherto ignored. 
He did not say that the Commission had yet arrived at 
the whole truth. The Commission’s figures representing 
the produce of the soil in the different Provinces of 
India were admittedly guess work, and obviously incor- 
rect ; and they could prove the produce to be vastly 
over-estimated if the cultivator was allowed to adduce 
evidence as to the average produce of his field before 
any Court of Enquiry, or any Commission appointed 
for the purpose. But nevertheless, what the Commission 
had stated in its report showed tliat public criticism was 
helpful to the cause of truth and of good administration 
in India, as it was in every other part of the world. 
Those who denounced all criticism on Indian adminis^ 
iration forgot that every Government in the world needed 
the aid of criticism, and that the best Government on 
earth would degenerate into blind and blundering 
despotism if there was no public opinion and no public 
criticism. Now that the connexion between the J.and 
Tax and famines had been acknowledged, the public 
would demand, not only remissions and suspensions of 
the tax as the Famine Commission had recommended, 
but also the moderating of that tax in places where it was 
excessive. He understood that such a revision of the land 
tax had already begun in the Central provinces of India, « 
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Irrigation. 

Next he came to the subject of Irrigation ; and 
here also they would find that well-informed criticism 
was absolutely in the right. India would have been 
safer from famines by this time if that criticism had 
more influence with the Indian (Government, The 
old Hindu Rajas and Mahomedan Governors had left 
them magnificent irrigation works in all parts of India ; 
and they had urged again and again that while railways 
had been overdone in India under British rule, irrigation 
had been neglected.* Two hundred and twenty-five millions 
sterling had been spent on railways, while only 25 
millions had been spent on irrigation ; and out of over 
200 million acres of cultivated land in India only 
about 20 millions were protected by irrigation works. 
Their cry had been a cry in the wilderness. Capitalists 
and speculators had always brought pressure on the^ 
Indian Government for more railways out of the public 
revenues or under guarantee of profits from the public 
revenues ; and down to the present year the Govern* 
ment of India was spending more on railways than on 
irrigation. I.et them mark what the Famine Commis* 
sioners said. Railway construction, they said, had 
played its part in the policy of famine insurance. On 
the other hand, there was a wide field for the construc- 
tion of irrigation works. And, confirming the opinion 
of the previous Famine Commission, this Commission 
gave its “ cordial approval to a departure in famine 
policy which would place irrigation works in the place 
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that protective railways have hitherto occupied in the 
famine insurance programme.” This was clear and 
emphatic. If this departure had taken place twenty 
years ago, when the Famine Commission of i88q 
recommended it, India to day would have been less 
subject to famines and deaths from starvation.'^ 

Declining Industries and thk Economic Drain. 

There were one or two other matters on which he 
would have liked to dwell at some length if time per- 
mitted, but he could only make a bare mention of them, 
One of the great sources of a nation’s income was its 
industries and manufactures. For centuries before 
the British occupation of India, that country was re- 
nowned for its excellent manufactures which found their 
way to all the great markets of Asia and Europe. It 
was unfortunately true that ‘under British rule Indian 
manufactures had declined, and the people of India 
had been forced to agriculture as the one remaining 
source of their national existence. * This was a state of 
things which could not be good for the people of India, 
or of any other people, and*one of the most serious 
problems was to find means to promote the indigenous 
manufactures of India, to diversify the industries of the 
people, and to add to their resources. Another great 
evil from which India suffered at present was the finan- 
cial arrangement under which a large portion of the 
revenues of India was drained away from that country 
year after year.'*’ They in England were a rich and a 
prosperous people, and raised an immense revenue from 
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taxation for public expenditure ; but the whole of this 
revenue was spent in the country, flowed back to the 
people in one shape or another, and fructified the 
trades and industries of the people. But if one-lialf 
of their public revenue was annually drained out 
of England, and spent in Gen.i: ny or France or 
America, England, rich as she would soon be a 
land of famines. Yet this was precisely what was hai)* 
pening in India ;*on the one hand her industries had 
declined and her agriculture wa j over taxed ; and cli 
the other hand a large proportion of the taxation so 
raised was not spent in India, but was drained out of 
that country, leaving her poorer every year.^ This, in 
the words of Lord Salisbury, who was Secretary of 
State 25 years ago, was the “bleeding ” of India ; and 
it was necessary to stop this process if they dc' hed to 
restore to that country life and prospeiity. It was an act 
which was enjoined by their highest ethics, to do unto 
others as they would others should do to them ; and it 
was an act which was enjoined by their o^yn interest. 
Their trade with India could not prosper so long as 
India continued in her present impoverished state*. 
Within the last ten years the average annual import of 
merchandise into India had been between 47 millions 
and 49 millions sterling, and it was possible that about 30 
millions of this was British goods. Thirty millions among 
a population of three hundred millions gave an average 
of two shillings per head of the population ; and he 
said without hesitation that they could double this rate 
if India were- prosperous. In this way they could easily 
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double their exports, add a new India to their posses- 
sions, and extend their empire and trade without firing 
a cartridge. Their duty was the same as their interest ; 
and as history had shown time after time the honestest 
policy was also the best policy, for nations as for in- 
dividuals^ (Applause ) 

The Indian Famine Union. 

He would not detain them longer. He thanked theni 
sincerely for the attention with which they had listened 
to him, and he }>nd no doubt the subject was one which 
would receive their continuous and urgent attention. 
They would reflect with pain that the calamities which 
had visited their fellow subjects in India within this 
generation were unsurpassed, and perhaps unprecedented 
in the history of any period or of any country in the 
world. They would reflect with concern that •these fatal 
and disastrous famines were not the work of God, but 
were the results of human blunders which could he 
rectified.*' There was a right way of profiting by an 
empire, and there was a wrong way. Honest equitable 
trade was the right way ; to drain a subject country by 
annual contribution without a direct return was the wrong 
way. Rome pursued this wrong way ; she impoverished 
Egypt and Sicily and other Provinces, and Rome fell at 
last, a victim to wealth and luxury. Spain too pursued 
bhe wrong way ; she impoverished South America ; and 
the Duke of Alva boasted that he sent a stream of gold, 
a yard wide, flowing from the Netherlands to Spain ; the 
result was that, Spain fell, a victim to wealth and moral 
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turpitude. England might yet pursue the right path ; 
she might reduce the Home Charges and the Economic 
prain from India ; she might establish an equation 
between the exports and imports of Jndia ; she might 
thus relieve India while doubling her own commerce. 
Tiiese were the salutary remedies which they recom- 
mended, the needed reforms they looked forward to. 
Tile same economic laws led to wealth or to poverty in 
all parts of the world, and the measures which had 
prevented famines in other parts of the civilised world 
would have the same beneficial results in India, if they 
had the wisdom and determination to adopt and pursue 
them in that country. * A Union had been formed in 
London called the Indian Famine Union, with the object 
of enquiring into the causes of Indian famines and 
adopting measures for their prevention. A Memorial 
addressed to the Secretary of State for India to institute 
such enquiries had been signed by some of the foremost 
men in this country. He rejoiced to find the names of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Liverpool^ 
and the Dean of Manchester among the signatories. 
Further action would be taken by the Famine Union-, 
in due time.® The people of Lancashire were as deeply 
interested in the welfare of India as the people of any 
other part of the United Kingdom, and it was not 
unlikely they might wish to form a Union among thenv 
selves; He had not the least doubt that the opinions 
and the influence of Lancashire would effectually pro- 
mote the object they all had in view — to take measures 
to prevent the recurrence qf famines in India^ and tq 
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promote the prosperity and happiness of the throe 
hundred millions of their Indian fellow subjects. (Pro- 
longed cheers). 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Dutt for his lecture, said he tiusted they would all 
feel the sympathy which the lecturer had expressed for 
the exertions being made in London for due enquiiy 
into this great subject. They had felt how very broad 
and slate.MV.anlike must be the policy that liad to deal 
with the great evil they had to contend with. They had 
also felt t'lat there were many aspects, even beyond that 
of fami'.o, in which the statesmanship which dealt with 
Indiai'i affairs needed great reformation. (Hear, hear) 
Jt was a point for them all to keep in their mindr, 
whether the financial arrangements with India wen; 
equitable, whether they were worthy of the boasts which 
we made about our Indian Empire, and whether it might 
not be an object for our statesmen to place the relations 
of India, both economically and constitutionally, on a 
basis more consistent with the reputation of our Empire. 
(Applause.) He was afraid it was a kict, as was hinted 
to them in the lecture, that our consciences in this 
country were much more active when there was anything 
to be got than when there was anything to give. 
(Laughter, and hear, hear, and a Voice : “Soiilli Abica.”) 
Let them hope, however, that one of the consequences 
of the great change which had lately taken place in a 
sort of acceleiation and intensification of the Imperial 
feeling would be that the conscience as well as the 
ambition of the country would develop— that they would 
5 
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not only develop the ambition which tended to increase 
the greatness of the country, but that with that would 
come a conscience for the duty which that Empire 
involved. (Applause.) 

The Yen. Archdeacon Madden, in seconding tlie 
vote of thanks, said he did not think that mere charity 
fiom England was what was wanted in India. In his 
opinion, the remedy for these famines seemed to be in 
assisting to make the people of India self-supporting and 
self-reliant. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sam Rekvi-.'s expressed the belief that the 
government of India by English officials, whom he 
described as “carpet-bagger*?," was prejudicial to the 
prosperity of the country. His view was that it would 
be better if Native Indians were allowed to take a more 
responsible official {lart in the government of their own 
country. He urged that before the condition of India 
could be improved the people of that country would 
have to “kick,” as the people of otiier countries iiad had 
to do in times gone by, before they obtained the reforms 
they needed. 

Sir Edward Russell here mentioned that the origi-* 
nators of the meeting weie most anxious to hear from 
any one willing to assist in the formation of a branch 
10 gam information and to stimulate public opinion. He 
added that that demonstration was entirely the result 
of tlie efforts of a lady — Mrs. Biaii — assisted by some 
other ladies. 

The proposition was then carried with enthusiasm. 
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Dr. Permewan waited to know from the lecturer 
whether privat'e capitalists might not provide the desired 
iirigation works, considering the 5 or 6 per cent, profit 
spoken of. 

♦ Mr. Dutt replied that the Government would not 
permit of the intervention of private capitalists in irri- 
gation works, expenditure in which received its return 
from an irrigation rate. Of course, this did not apply 
to landlords dealing with their own estates. Answering 
a question from another gentleman, as to more direct 
Parliamentaiy representation for the people of ludia, 
Mr. Dutt said it would be impossible for a Pritish 
Parliament, even if it had more time to give, to under- 
stand Indian questions from the bottom, and to discuss 
with the local knowledge they ought to have. Wliat 
was looked forward to was that there should be an 
executive council in every province, and lliat some 
representative Indian or Indians should find place in 
each of these, and that llie legislative councils of India 
should l>e expanded. The Indian Civil Service were 
an able body of administrators ; the official members 
of the present councils were able and experienced men ; 
but good government was impossible in India until and 
unless popular opinion was fairly represented in those 
councils. Mr. Dutt said he had urged this to the 
Viceroy himself two years ago. • 

Mr. James Samuelson, in proposing a concluding 
vote of thanks to the chairman, which was duly honour- 
ed, accentuated a remark of the lecturer as to the eflici- 
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ency of the Indian Civil Service by asserting, on the 
authority of a personal visit to India, that the higher 
one got in that service the more intense became the 
sympathetic interest in the Native populations. 
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\Spccch delivered at the Philosophkat Inslituiion, Ghisee^ow, 
on September 1901. 

Mr. Romksii Dutt said ; Last Mond.iy, :ny esteemed 
and distinguished friend, Sir John Jurdine, g ive you a 
general account of that great country which now’ forms 
an important portion of the IJrilish ICmpire. Ilt} g:iv(; you 
an account of India and its pe(>ple, told you 01 llu differ- 
ent Provinces into whidi liritish India h divided, and 
also of those States which arc ruled by iheir own Native 
Piincts. To-night, we shall look inl») the state of 
things in India from a different standpoint. We shall 
enquire into the economic condition of the people — their 
industries, their trades, their agriculture. Wc shall try to 
asceitain how far the sources of national wealth in India 
have been developed by railways, and how far the annual 
harvests c)f the people have made safe by irrigation 
works. We shall examine the incidence of the Land 
Tax on the agricultural population of India, and the 
present state of the finances of that country. In a word 
the material condition of the vast population of India, 
forming a sixth of the human race, will form tlie subject 
of our enquiry this evening. 

This is a subject which must always receive the atten- 
tion of all thoughtful men and women in this country, 
but recent events in India have invested this subject with 
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a special importance. There is not a man or woman 
in Great Britain who has not felt grieved by the accounts 
of recent famines in India. Within the memory of men 
who are still in their middle age, within the last 30 
years, there have been no less than ten desolating 
famines, causing the deaths of fifteen millions of people 
in India. And to-night, when we are assembled in 
this hall, half a million of people are assembled in 
the different famine camps in Western India, and that 
country is passing through its third year of a continuous 
famine. It is necessary, therefore, that we should 
enquire somewhat minutely into the material condition 
of the people of India, and find out how far it is possible 
to prevent or minimise the effects of famines in India in 
the future, as they have been prevented in other parts 
of the British Empire. 

I. Agriculture and the Land Tax. 

The material well-being of the people of India, as in 
every other part of the world, depends on successful 
agriculture, on flourishing industries, and on sound system 
of finance. I take agriculture first, because four-fifths 
of the population of India depend directly or indirectly 
on agriculture. It is the main industry of India, the 
main source of subsistance for the people. This is an 
important fact which we should always bear in mind 
in speaking about India. India, today, is essentially 
an agricultural country. If agriculture flourishes, if the 
crops are safe-guarded, if the land is moderately taxed, 
the people are prosperous. If any of these conditions 
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is wanting, the people must necessarily be on the verge 
of starvation, and must perish in years of bad harvest. 

The land system of India is different from the land 
system of this country. Here you are familiar with the 
landlord who owns land, the farmer who holds farms, and 
the agricultural labourer who is paid by wages and has 
no permanent rights in the land he cultivates. In India, 
on the contrary, the actual cultivator, by immemorial 
custom, had some proprietary and heritable rights in 
the field which he cultivated. Sometimes, as in Bengal, 
he lived under his landlord, paying rent to the landlord, 
but owning his hereditary field from which he could not 
be evicted so long as he paid the customary rent. In 
other instances, as in Northern India and in Madras 
and Bombay, be lived in his village community, that 
ancient system of village self-government which prevailed 
in India for thousands of years. The landlord or the 
village community paid the Land Tax to the State ; 
the individual cultivator paid his rent to the landlord or 
his share of produce to the community, and held his 
ancestral field from generation to generation, without 
let or hinderance. Such was the ancient land system 
of India — the land belonged to the nation, not to any 
privileged class. 

How has this system been affected by British rule ? 
In Bengal and some other places, the ancient system has 
been preserved and strengthened. The British Govern- 
ment levies the Land Tax from the landlords, and the 
amount of this Tax was permanently settled a hundred 
years ago— between 1793 and 1805. But in Northern 
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India, as well as in Madras and Bombay, where the 
village community system flourished down to the early 
years of the nineteenth century, that old institution exists 
no longer. That ancient form of village self-government 
has unfortunately perished under the too centralised 
system of British administration. In Northern India, 
landlords have taken the place of these communities ; 
in Madras and Bombay, generally, the cultivators are 
directly under the State. Therefore, ifyouaskme what 
is the actual position and status of the Indian cultivator 
at the present day, I can roughly describe it in one 
sentonre. In Nottheren India the cultivator lives under 
landlords, and the landlords pay the Land Tax to the 
State; in Southern India the cultivator lives directly 
under the Stale, and pays the Land Tax to the State. 
Tiiere are exceptions to this general rule, but it will be 
enough f our purpose this evening to lernember this 
broad distinction. In Northern India it is the landlord 
who pays the Land Tax to the State ; in Southern India 
It is the cultivator who pays the Land 'Lax to the State. 

Now v.'liat IS this Indian Land Tax ? You are aware 
that in Iviglaiu] a Land Tax was laised during the wars 
of the Sfianish Succession at the rate of 4s. in the £ of 
annual value, i. e., 20 per cent, on the rental ; and that 
it was reduced after tlie Peace of Utrecht to 2 S. in the 

ami then is. in the or 5 per cent, on the rental. 

The T.and Tax in ivigland varied between these 
limits, until it was made iierpetual and redeemable by 
Ihtl’s (b'jvernmciil in 179H. For a hundred years, 
tlieiefop*, before u was made perpetual, the Land ^'ax 
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averaged between 5 and 20 per cent, on the rental 
in England. In India the Land Tax ranges between 
35 per cent, and 100 per cent, of the rental ! Let me 
explain this to you in a few words. 

In Bengal, where the Land Tax was permanently 
fixed over a hundred years ago, it now bears a proportion 
of 28 per cent, on the rental of estates. To this should 
be added a newer tax of 6] per cent., also assessed on 
the rent, so that tlie total tax on land in this Province 
comes to about 35 per cent. 

In Northern India, the Government of Lord Dalhousie 
declared as far back as 1855 its intention to limit the 
Land Tax to 50 per cent, of the rental. In his own 
words, the Government was determined “ to limit the 
demand of the State to 50 per cent, or one-half of the 
average net assets.” This was a heavy tax, but it was a 
clear and definite limit. I regret to state that even this 
high limit has now been exceeded. A number of new 
taxes are now surcharged on the Land Tax, and the Land 
Tax itself came to be assessed at 50 per cent., not on 
the actual rental, but on the prospective rental of estates. 
In other words, if a landlord’s rental is ^1,200, the 
Government demanded a Tax, not of but may be 

of ;ii’7oo, on the ground that the rental may rise here- 
after. Is this not paltering with the people of India in 
a double sense, keeping the word of Dalhousie’s promise 
to the ear and breaking it to the hope ? 

In the Central Provinces of India, Lord Dalhousie’s 
rule of limiting the Land Tax to half the rental was 
accepted in 1855, but was evaded in 1863. And then 
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the rule was openly abandoned in 1888, and the Govern- 
ment demanded a Land Tax up to 60 per cent of 
the rental, in addition to other taxes also assessed on 
the rent. 

T.astly in Madras and Bombay, the rule of limiting the 
Land Tax to half the rent was also declared in 1856 and 
1864, but has been evaded in practice. The Directors 
of the ilast India Company wrote in their despatch of 
1856 that the “rights of the Government is not a rent, 
which consists of all the surplus produce aft^r paying the 
cost of cultivation and the profits of asricultural stocks, 
but a land revenue only.” And after the Company 
was abolished, Sir Charles Wood, the first Secretary 
of State for India, wrote in his despatch of 1864 that 
he desired to take only a share, and generally a half 
share, of the rent as Land Tax. This is the rule ; but 
in practice the Government often takes one-third of the 
field produce as Land Tax, and this is not 50 per cent., 
but approximates to 100 per cent, of the economic rent 
of the field. For in a small farm yielding a year, 
the cost of cultivation and the profits of the agricultural 
stock generally exceed ;£6 or even in .the year ; and 
the Government by demanding as Land Tax sweeps' 
away nearly the whole of the economic rent. How is this 
practice reconciled with Sir Charles Wood’s principle ? 
In this way. The Government says in effect to the 
cultivator ; My good friend, we assume the cost of 
cultivation and the profits of agricultural stock to be 

; we assume the economic rent to be and our 
Land Tax of is therefore half the rent ! Is this not 
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once more, keeping the word of Sir Charles Wood's 
promise to the ear, and breaking it to the hope ? 

These details are quite enough. They will give you 
an idea how the Land Tax is levied in different parts 
of India, in Bengal, in Northern India, in the Central 
Provinces and in Southern India. It is the heavy inci- 
dence of the Land Tax, and especially its uncertainty, 
which has a depressing effect on agriculture, which 
prevents land improvements and any saving, and im- 
poverishes the people. Whatever the Land Tax may 
be, let it be clear, definite, intelligible. Except in 
Provinces where it is permanently fixed, the Land Tax 
is recognized by the British Government, all over India, 
to be one-half the rent. This rate is recognized by Lord 
Dalhousie’s rule of 1855, by the Court of Director's 
despatch of 1856, and by Sir Charles Wood's despatch of 
1864, This rate is heavy enough in all conscience, but 
let us at least religiously and conscientiously adhere to 
this rule, and not seek to evade or exceed it. Thought- 
ful and moderate Englishmen demand this, and edu- 
cated and public-spirited Indians desire it also. In 
December last, a Memorial was signed by a number of 
retired Indian officials pressing this recommendation on 
the Secretary of State for India. The Right Honourable 
Sir Richard Garth, late Chief Justice of Bengal, was one 
of the signatories; Sir John Jardine, who spoke here 
last Monday, was another; and several other retired 
officials, including myself, signed it. The unrepresented 
people of India demand for the British Government a 
faithful observance of those clear and definite rules 
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which were laid down by the Government itself 40 or 50 
years ago. 

11. Railways and Irrigation. 

Gentlemen, I now turn from the important subject of 
the Land Tax to the Railways and Irrigation Works of 
India. The construction of Railways has, I need hardly 
remark to this audience been highly benefical in India, 
as it is beneficial in every other part of the world. It has 
shortened distances, made travelling and traffic cheaper, 
and what is of great importance, it has made transport 
of food grains from one province to another in times of 
distress quicker and easier. Nevertheless, railways in 
India have been constructed witli doubtful wisdom out 
of tlie revenues of the country, or under guarantee of 
profits out of such revenues. When the State under- 
takes railway construction or guarantees profits out of 
public revenues, the concern is never as paying as when 
undertaken by private companies on their own risk. And 
so it happens that the entire railway system in India has 
resulted, not in profit, but in a total loss of forty million 
pounds sterling to the revenues of India. This loss has 
added to the public debt, and the tax-payers of India 
are paying, year after year, a heavy tax as interest on the 
debt thus piled up. During the last year there was no 
loss, because the railway earned much by conveying vast 
quantities of food grains to the famine-stricken provinces. 
What was a wide-spread calamity for the people was a 
gain to the railway. We all hope the famine will not last 
long ; and I much fear the profits of the railways will 
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disappear with tlie famine In any case it is extremely 
doubtful if the Indian railways will ever make sufficient 
profits to wipe off the past loss of forty millions ; and 
generations of Indian tax-|)ayers will continue to bear 
the burden of taxation in consequence of this loss. 

The total length of railways in India open to traffic 
by the end of 189S was 22,500 miles. In that year the 
Indian Famine Commission stated in their published 
report that the lines required for famine protection pur- 
poses had been completed, and that preference should 
be given to irrigation works in the future. The advice 
was unheeded, There is a continuous pressure put on 
the Indian Government by capitalists and speculators 
for the construction of fresh railway lines out of the 
Indian revenues. And thus in spite of the advice of 
the Famine Commission of 1898 and the earlier commis- 
sion of 1880, the Indian Government has shewn more 
activity in the consruction of railways than in irrigation 
works. The total length of railways open to traffic up 
to the end of 1900 was 25,000 miles. 

The railway system does not add one single 
blade of corn to the food supply of the country, 
while irrigation works double the food supply, save 
crops, and prevent famines. Nevertheless, while 225 
millions sterling have been spent on railways, only 
25 millions have been spent on irrigation works. 
Irrigation works are either canals or storage tanks or 
wells. Canals are only possible in level tracts of the 
country, along the basin of large rivers. Storage tanks 
and wells are possible elsewhere. During a century 
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and a half of British rule the whole country could 
have been covered with irrigation works. All provinces, 
could have been protected against the effect of droughts. 
The food supply of India could have been increased 
and made constant ; famines and deaths could have 
been absolutely prevented ; loss of revenue could have 
been obviated. But by a fatal unwisdom and want 
of foresight, railways have been fostered and irrigation 
neglected in India. Out of 220 millions acres of 
cultivated land in India not much over 20 millions 
are protected by irrigation works. Many of these woiks 
are the works of old Hindu Rajas and Mahomedan 
Governors which have been preserved up to date. If 
you read Dr. Francis Buchanan’s narrative of his journey 
from Madras through Mysore to Malabar— performed 
just a hundred years ago— you will find mention of 
old canals and storage tanks, made and maintained by 
the old Hindu and Mahomedan rulers, in every part 
of their dominions. In spite of their frequent wars, 
in spite of rude systems of Government, they knew 
the value of irrigation works. If the more enlightened 
British Government had followed their example in this 
respect, they could have covered the whole of India 
with irrigation works within a hundred years, and they 
could have made famines impossible under British 
rule. Let us hope they will take the lesson to heart 
to-day ; that they will henceforth devote all the available 
resources of the Indian Empire to irrigation works, 
so that famines will be impossible '20 or 30 years 
hence. 
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III, Industries and Manufactures. 

I have dwelt so long on agriculture because agricul- 
ture is the one national industry of India at the present 
day. Fourfifths of the population of India depend upon 
this one industry. Other industries flourished in India 
in past centuries, but the Ifistory of those industries 
under British rule is a melancholy one ; many of them 
have declined and some have perished altogether. If 
you read the account of India in the 17th century 
written by the eminent hVenchman, Francois Bernier, 
who resided there many years, you will find that in 
spite of the arbitrary administration of those days, 
the people of India were a great manufacturing nation^ 
and exported vast quantities of cotton and silk fabrics 
to the markets of Asia and of Europe. And if you 
read the statistical account of Eastern India, recorded 
a hundred years ago by Dr. Francis Buchanan and 
edited by Montgomery Martin, you will find that 
one-half the women population of India found employ- 
ment in spinning and weaving in those days, and earned 
something from day to day and from year to year, which 
they added to the earnings of their husbands, tlieir 
fathers,, or their brothers. It is a lamentable fact that 
practically the whole of this industry has died out in 
India, and the profits from this industry are lost to the 
people. It first declined under the illiberal and un- 
generous commercial policy of England in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, when prohibitive duties were 
imposed on Indian manufactures Exported to Europe, 
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while English manufacturers were imported into Indian 
almost duty-free. 

“It is a melancholy instance,” writes Horace Haymaii 
Wilson, the well-known historian of India, “of the wrong 
done to India by a country on which she has become 
dependent. It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the 
cotton and silk goods of India up to the period could 
be sold for a profit in the British market at a price 
from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than those fabricated in 
England. It consequently became necessary to protect 
the latter by duties of 70 and 80 per cent, on their 

value, or by positive prohibition British goods were 

forced upon her without paying any duty, and the foreign 
manufacturer employed the arm of political injustice 
to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with 
whom he could not have contended on equal terms.” 

Later in the century, the prohibitive duties were 
abolished, after they had done their fatal work. Hand- 
looms were replaced all over the world by steam, and 
steam-mills were started in Calcutta and in Bombay. 
They prospered for a time, but the imposition of an* 
excise duty on the production of Indian mills in recent 
years has greatly interfered with their success. It is a 
duty unknown in any other part of the civilised world ; 
it hampers our infant steam industry, and makes it 
difficult for us to compete with our Asiatic competitors, 
Japan and China, It is an unwise and illiberal tax by 
which the British Government disables its British subjects 
in India from competing on equal terms with other Asiatic 
nations in the markets of the world. 
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What has been said about the spinning and weaving 
industry of India applies to some extent to other old 
Indian industries. Dying and the manufactures of dyes, 
tanning and leather work, working in iron and other 
metals, the weaving of shawls and carpets, muslins 
and brocades, the manufacture of paper and stationery 
articles — all have declined. Millions of the Indian popu- 
lation who made a livelihood from these industries are 
now compelled to agriculture as the one remaining source 
of their subsistence ; and responsible statesmen in the 
present day, in the House of Commons and outside, 
and trying to think out how they can undo the mischief 
done in the past, and again diversify Indian industries. 
I have myself, during the many years of my service 
under the Indian Government, visited villages and towns 
which were once the homes of flourishing communities of 
weavers — those who produced that famous Indian muslin 
which was once the wonder of Europe. Those villages 
are now deserted and desolate ; the great lakes excavated 
in the olden times are silted up; the temples and 
religious edifices are in decay ; the streets are covered 
with jungle ; and the old weaver families have migrated 
elsewhere to seek a scanty subsistance, and their old 
ancestral villages know them hot. 

Gentlemen, you hear very little in this country 
of this decline of the old national industries of India. 
Your attention is naturally attracted to those industries 
only in which British capital is employed. You read of 
tea and coffee, of indigo and jute, of coal mines and gold 
mines, which are worked by British Companies. We 
6 
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wish well lo all these industries, for they give employ- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of Indian labourers. 
J 3 ut you cannot improve the condition of the people of 
India without fostering their own industries, carried on 
by themselves, in their towns and villages. You cannot 
add to the wealth of the Indian people except by wise 
legislation, tending to promote and help their own nation- 
al undertakings. And unless you improve the material 
condition of the people of India, they will be but poor 
Customers of yoirr own comnwdilies. Our interests and 
yours are closely allied and not divergent. If our manufac - 
turcs were revived^ and industrial prosperity once more 
restored to India, the three hundred million people of 
India could liecome the largest customers cf your manii* 
factures. lJut if tliey remain poor, resourceless, starving 
agriculturists, all your efforts to increase the consumption 
(if your goods in India will utterly fail. India ought to 
be the greatest market for British goods ; India could be 
so, if her people were prosperous under British rule. 

IV. Trade. 

Under the present circumstances of the people of 
India, your im^rorts into India show no rapid improve- 
ment. The average apnual import of merchandise into 
India, most of which was from Great Britain, was 708 
millions of rupees, or 47 million pounds, during tlie 
five years ending in 1894. In the succeediog five years 
ending in 1899 the average annual import into India 
was 73h millrnns nf rupees or 49 million pounds. An 
expoit of 49 millvon of [XHinds to a ^lopulation of 300 
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plil lions means a consumption of 35. per head of the 
population. If the people of India consumed your goods 
at the rate of $s. or 6,f. a year per head of population — 
and this is a moderate estimate even for a poor Asiatic 
nation — your exports into India would be doubled, and 
you would carry on a trade with India exceeding your 
trade with any other country in the world. Therefore, 
I say that your trade inrerests and those of the people 
of India are closely allied and not divergent. It is not 
by restrictive excise duties on the manufactures of India, 
nor l)y draining her resources, that Great Britain can 
gain in the long run. It is by making the population 
of India prosperous that your trade with India can 
prosper. 

’ V. Finances and the Economic Drain. 

Gentlemen, I have spoken to you of the agriculture 
and the Land Tax of India, of her r.iihvays and irriga- 
tion works, of her industries and trade. I have only one 
word to add about the financial administration of India, 
The net revenues of India for the current year have been 
estimated at 42 millions sterling. Roughly speaking you 
can say that 20 millions out of this comes from Land 
Revenue, 20 millions from other taxes including yalt, 
and two millions from Opium. In other words, tlu 
trades and industries of the country bring littU 
revenue, because tlie trades and industries are on the 
decline — one half the revenue of the country is tax or 
land and tax on salt, and is raised from the food f)f tlu 
poor. If you examine the Ggures thus closely, you will 
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find how little reason there is for congratulation on the 
increase of revenues in India ; that increase does not 
mean increasing prosperity, but only an oppressively 
increasing taxation on the food supply of the people. 
'Pwenty-six years ago, our piesent Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury, was Secretary of State for India, and con- 
demned in the strongest terms this undue taxing of the 
food of the people. He wrote in 1876 ; 

“ So fat as it is possible to change the Indian system, 
it is desirable that Ibe cultivator should pay a smaller 
proportion of the whole national charge. It is not in 
Itself a thrifty policy to draw the mass of revenue from 

the rural districts where capital is scarce The injury 

is exaggerated in the case of India, where so much of 
the revenue is exorted without a direct equivalent, As 
India must be bled, the lancet should be directed to the 
part where the blood is congested, or at least sufficient, 
not to those which are already feeble from the want of it,” 
These remarks of Lord Salisbury apply with greater 
force than they did 26 years ago. You are bleeding 
the agricultural population of India at a lime when they 
are suffering from repeated, continuous and widespread 
famines ; and you are exporting a larger portion of that 
revenue out of India without a direct equivalent to-day, 
than you did 26 years ago. You are draining India 
annually of sixteen millions sterling for what are called 
“Home charges”; while the total of charges which 
India has to remit annually to this country without a 
direct equivalent is over twenty millions ! Do you think 
that ’any country can prosper under such a system 
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of finance ? Do you think Great Britain or the United 
States, or Germany or France or any other country 
could prosper if an amount equal to one half of her 
annual revenues was sent out of the country, year after 
year, to be spent in a foreign country ? Do you think 
England is doing justice to India under a financial 
arrangement through which the food of 20 millions 
of people in India is annually sent away to England 
without a direct equivalent ? 

I have said the net revenue of India for the current 
year is estimated at 42 millions. The expenditure, 
roughly speaking is this: 17 millions for the Army, 17 
millions for the Civil services, and 8 millions more for 
other charges. Of all these three heads the cost of the 
Army is felt to be most unjust and oppressive, because 
the great army maintained in India is not merely for the 
defence of India but for the defence of Great Britain’s 
possessions in Asia and in Africa. 30,000 troops were 
lately sent out of India to China and to South Africa ; and 
this proves beyond a doubt that the Indian Army is 
maintained as much for Imperial purposes as for India. 
That being so, it is only just and fair that Great Britain 
should pay a portion of the cost of the army maintained 
in India, and not try to run her empire on the cheap 
by throwing the whole cost of the Army on the un- 
represented and famine-stricken population of India. 

VI. Famines and their Remedies. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for listening so 
patiently and with so much interest to this account of 
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the economic condition of India. It is a subject of the 
i^reatest importance ; I do not think there is a question 
of graver import connected with any part of the Uritish 
Empire than the present condition of India. Called upon 
to deal with the subject within the limits of one speech,' 
1 should have l)ut ill discharged my duty if I had merely 
uleaned some facts and figures from official reports, 
and placed them before you without explaining their 
bearing on the condition of the people of India. Great 
llritain can look back on the past history of Indian ad- 
ministration — if not with unalloyed satisfaction — at least 
with legitimate pride. If blunders have been committed in 
the past, much good work too has been well and honestly 
done. Great Britain has restored peace and security of 
property to the vast population of India after a century 
of disorder and disturbance. Great Britain has introduced 
into India Western methods of education which have 
had the happiest results among an ancient and intellec- 
tual people. And if Great Britain has too hastily and 
unwisely swept aside some of our old self-governing 
institutions, she is making us familiar with newer methods 
of enlightened administration. These are results which, 
we can contemplate with just pride and sincere satis- 
faction ; but there are matters in which the success of 
British rule has not been so conspicuous ; and we cannot 
honestly feel the same satisfaction in contemplating the 
economic condition of the people of India in the present 
day. No impartial observer in India, no unprejudiced 
critic in this country, can think of the wretched and 
almost universal poverty of the vast population of Indin 
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Without a feeling of commiseration and sorrow, or can 
read of the frequent awd fatal famines of that country 
withoirt a feeling of pain and of humiliation. These are 
facts which tell their own tale ; roseate pictures of Indian 
prosperity, so often painted and so sedulously circulated, 
convince no one, and deceive no one. To you, such 
representations of Indian prosperity appear like an en- 
deavour to conceal defects in administration which 
should be remedied and not concealed ; to ike mass 
of my countrymen, who live in a chronic state of 
poverty of which you have no conception, such roseate 
pictures painted in this country appear like an unfeeling 
mockery of their misfortunes. The evil is undoubtedly 
there ; Englishmen and English women desire to know 
thei reasons of the frequent and fatal famines in the 
past; and tliey desire also to see no more of them 
in the future. Therefore^ standing before you tonight 
to speak of the economic condition of my country, I 
Ijave sought to lay before you, as clearly as I could 
within my brief limits, the causes of this undoubted 
evil, and the remedies which are needed. Moderate 
the Land Tax within reasonable and intelligible limits ; 
extend irrigation works all over India ; revive the 
industries, and manufactures of the people ; leduce the 
financial drain which is impoverishing India ; and admit 
the people themselves into some reasonable share in the 
control of the administration of their own concerns ; 
and you will hear as little of famines in India in the 
future, as you hear of famines in Great Britain or 
famiues in the city of Glasgow. An Empire has its 
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responsibilities ns well as its glory ; and the happiness 
and advancement of the people of India are the highest 
responsibilities of Great Britain and her most glorious 
mission in the east. 



IX. INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 


[Paper read at Mansfield House^ Canning Town^ London^ 
October 27, 1901.] 

On Sunday, October 27, Mr. Romesh Dutt, C.I.E., 
formerly of the Indian Civil Service, delivered a lecture 
at Mansfield House, Canning Town, London, upon 
“ Indian Agriculture.” There was an excellent audience, 
and the meeting proved most successful. 

Mr. Dutt said T e subject of my lecture this 
evening is Indian Agriculture. The subject is one of 
great importance, because, as you are all aware, India 
is a vast continent equal in extent and population 
to the whole continent of Europe, if you leave out 
Russia. And the people of this great continent of 
India is mainly agricultural. You in England were 
also mainly an agricultural people over a hundred years 
ago, and by far the greater part of Englishmen lived 
with their families in farms. But your splendid supply 
of coal and iron gave you a start in industries after 
the invention of steam, and long before the middle 
of the nineteenth century you had distanced all other 
countries of the earth in the extent and the excellence 
of your manufactures. The result was that you gradu- 
ally neglected your agriculture and swarmed to towns 
and factories till at the present time more than half 
the population of England live in towns and depend 
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on trades and industries, and you buy your corn and 
vegetables, and even meat, mostly from other nations. 
I do not myself know if this state of things is good for 
a oation, or if it can be permanent. Already your 
supremacy in trades and manufactures is threatened by 
the rivalry of Germany and America, and what those 
nations will ultimately achieve no man can foresee. 

We in India have gone to the opposite extreme. 
If you have depended too much on your manufactures, 
we have depended too much on our agriculture, and 
four-fifths of the great population of India depend 
directly or indirectly on the produce of the soil, Our 
national industries, specially spinning and weaving, have 
declined within the last hundred years, firstly through 
the illiberal policy of the East India Company, and 
secondly by competition with the steam and machinery 
of Europe. Agriculture is our one national industry 
now ; if agriculture prospers, the people are well off ; 
if crops fail, there is famine in the land. 

I myself believe that a civilised nation prospers best 
if it is mindful both of its agriculture and its industries. 
And I also believe that both England and India will, 
need some re-adjustment of their industries in the near 
future. You in this country will have to be more mind- 
ful of your agriculture with the growing competition of 
other nations in various industries. And we in India 
will have to develop our manufactures by the help of 
steam and machinery, so as not to be entirely depen- 
dent on our crops. The soil is the gift of Heaven to 
dgc|i nation as well as skill in manufactures ; and it is 
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a healthy state of things when a large proportion of a 
nation are engaged in cultivating the soil, while a 
fairly large proportion of them are also engaged in 
industries. 

In speaking now of our agricultural system in India, 

I must premise by informing you that our land system ' 
is entirely different from yours in England. Vou are 
familiar with the landlord who owns his estate, the farmer 
who takes lease of his farm, and the labourer who tills' 
the soil and is paid by wages. Our system is just the 
opposite of this. •‘'It is the tiller in India who virtually 
owns his holding of five or ten acres, who inherits it 
from his father, sells or mortgages it at will, and hands 
it down to his sons when he dies. Sometimes the 
tiller pays a rent to a superior landlord ; in other 
instances there is no superior landlord, and the tiller 
pays the land lax direct to the State. But in both 
cases the humble tiller is the virtual proprietor of his 
small holding ; and as long as he pays his tax or his 
rent, he cannot be evicted from his heritable and 
transferable property. I cannot but think that this 
ancient land system of India is better than your modern 
English system ; for the soil in India belongs to the 
nation, and not to a few individuals. 

Skill and Industry of Indian Cultivators. 

♦It is generally believed in this country that the 
Indian tiller, whom we call a Ryot, is a thoughtless 
primitive creature, ignorant of his own interests, anti- 
quated in his methods of agriculture, and altogether a 
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poor relic of the prehistoric past whom it is necessary 
to instruct and to modernise.* Impressed with this 
idea the® Government of India^have often been fired hy 
the benevolent desire to teach the Indian cultivator 
better methods of cultivation ; but before they proceed- 
ed very far, the Government discovered that they had 
more to learn than to teach. They*’found out that under 
the local conditions of India, it was scarcely possible 
to improve on the methods which the Indian agricul- 
turist had adopted from the experience of thousands 
of years ; and that while it was possible to improve 
the supply of water and the supply of manure, it was 
scarcely possible to improve on the art of growing wheat 
and rice which the Indian cultivator practised, ^ This is 
generally the opinion expressed by English scientists 
who have carefully examined the systems of Indian agri- 
culture. As early as 1832, Dr. Wallick, who was 
Superintendent of the East India Company’s Botanical 
Gardens at Calcutta, gave his evidance before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to this effect : “The 
Bengal husbandry, although in many respects extremely 
simple, and premival in its mode and form, yet is not so. 
low as people generally suppose it to be ; and I have 
often found that very sudden innovations in them have 
never led to any good results. I have known for instance 
Eiiro[)ean iron ploughs introduced into Bengal with a 
view to superseding the extremely tedious and superficial 
turning of the ground by the common Bengal plough. 
But what has been the result } That the soil which 
is extremely superficial has geperally received the 
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admixture of the under soil, which has deteriorated it 
very much.” And with reference to rice cultivation in 
Bengal, Dr. Wallick remarked : “If wc were to live 
another thousand years, we should hardly see any 
improvement in that branch of cultivation.” 

This was said nearly seventy ye.ars ago ; and let us 
turn to a more recent opinion, — the latest scientific 
opinion that is available to us. Dr. Voeicker, consult- 
ing chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of Pmgland, 
was sent out to India in 1889 to enquire into Indian 
agriculture, and submitted a report which is the most 
valuable and authoritative work we have on that subject. 
And at the very commencement of his report. Dr. 
Voeicker bears his testimony to the skill of the Indian 
agiiculturist in these words : — “The ideas generally 
entertained in England, and often given expression to 
even in India, that Indian agriculture is, as a whole, 
primitive and backward, and that little has been done to 

try and remedy it, are altogether erroneous Taking 

everything together, and more specially considering the 
conditions under which Indian crops are grown, they 
are wonderfully good. At his best, the Indian Rayat or 
cultivator is quite as good as, and in some respects the 
superior o/, the average British farmer; while at his 
worst it can only be said that this state is brought about 
largely by an absence of facilities for improvement which 
is probably unequalled iu any other country, and that 
the Rayat will struggle on patiently and uncomplainingly 
in the face of difificulties in a way that no one else would. 
Nor need our British farmers be surprised at what I say, 
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for it may be remein!)ered that the Natives of India were 
cultivators of wlieat centuries before we in England were. 
It is not likely, therefore, that their practice should be 
capable of much improvement. What does, however 
]jrevent them from growing larger crops is the limited 
facdities to which they have access, such as the supi^ly 
of water and manure. But to take the ordinary acts of 
of husbandry, nowhere would one find better instances 
of keeping land scrupulously clean from weeds, of iiv 
genuity in device of water-raising appliances, of know- 
ledge of soils and their capabilities, as well as the exact 
time to sow and to reap, as one would in Indian agricul- 
ture, and this not at its best alone, but at its ordinary 
level. It is wonderful, too, how much is known of 
rotation, the system of mixed crops, and of fallowing. 
Certain it is that I, at least, have never seen a more 
perfect picture of careful cultivation, combined with hard 
labour.” 

Mixed Crops and Rotation. 

A few words will explain the system of mixed crops 
and of rotation, as practised in India. A grain crop like 
Juar is often put on the ground with a leguminous crop 
like Arhar. The grain crop grows rapidly and keeps the 
other back, and when it is reaped the leguminous crop 
extends itself, grows apace, and in due time is reaped. 
This system is followed year (after year, and while to 
the casual ob'?erver it seems like a continuous cropping, 
there ic really a perfect system of rotation all tiie time. 
Sometimes three or even four kinds of seed are sown 
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ftt the same time, for instance, wheat, barley, grain, ami 
rape seed. Wheat and grain often occur together, so also 
wheat and linseed. iSometimes again the mixed crop- 
ping is more complicated than even this. For instance 
there are deep-rooted plants, and there are surface 
feeders which grow together, drawing their nourishment 
from different layers of the same soil ; there are plants 
which require shelter, and will not tlirive without the 
friendly neighbourhood of other plants. All this is 
clearly understood by the Indian cultivator — the heir 
to the knowledge and experience of thousands of years 
of tilling — who to the casual British observer a[)pears 
so ignorant, so improvident, so like a relic of the 
prehistoric past, 

The one crop with which rotation is seldom practised 
is rice. The reason is that rice grows best on soil the; 
fertility of which is annually rene\ved by the silt of 
inundating rivers. The Ganges and the other great 
rivers of India not only bring their annual supply of 
w'ater to thirsty crops, but also bring a vast amount of 
fertilizing silt winch they gently deposit on the soil — 
the finest and richest manure provided by Nature, over 
millions of acres, without the toil of man. To utilize 
this .manure, the Indian cultivator practises suiface 
ploughing only ; any deep ploughing, such as is prac- 
tised in England, and which has been sometimes stupidly 
tried in India, only destroys this manure, and turns up 
the sand below. Over this inundated and annually 
renewed soil, rice grows year after yf‘ar without 
the need of mixed crojiping or roiaiiom Yet I have 
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seen some mixed cropping on such lands also ; the nee 
ripens early, and is reaped early ; and the oil seed or 
pulse sown with it then flourishes in the winter months, 
and is reaped in February and March. 

These few remarks will illustrate the skill and know* 
ledge of the Indian cultivator, and the suitability of his 
methods and implements to the local conditions of 
India. ^Deep ploughing would be injurious to Indian 
cultivation ; and steam ploughs are out of the question 
where the average field is from half an acre to three 
or four acres. And I, for one, do not wish to see these 
small holdings enlarged. The land in India belongs 
to the nation ; each petty cultivator is provided for 
with his three or four or ten acres ; and I would not 
like to see these humble cultivators squeezed out by- 
capitalists, and small fields turned into extensive areas 
of cultivation.^ 

I may only add here that*where improvements are 
possible, consistently with the Indian land system and 
cultivation, they are eagerly adopted by the so-called 
thoughtless and primitive Indian cultivator. I have 
myself seen the Indian sugar-grower discarding his- 
awkward sugar mill and adopting a mill invented by- 
Europeans in India, which pressed the cane better, and 
produced more sugar. Teach him to make cheaper 
manure or to make better appliances for the supply of 
water; teach him to make a better selection of seeds, 
or a cheaper method of threshing ; and he will adopt 
your improvements quickly enough. But propose to 
him reforms inconsistent with the conditions of Indian 
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agriculture and Indian peasant life, and he will decline 
your advice^with thanks. 

Gkological Tvpks of Soil. 

Having spoken so far of the Indian cultivator, I 
wish to say one word rriore of his skill in distinguishing 
the different kinds of soil suitable for different crops. 
There are an infinite variety of soils in India, but 
nevertheless the geological types of soil may be classi- 
fied into three broad classes. The Alluvial Soil pre- 
dominates over the whole of Northern India, along the 
basin of the Indus and the Ganges, and consists of mud 
and sand. Away in the west, virtually throngliout the 
province of Hombay, a basaltic formation called the 
lllack Cotton Soil predominates, and is peculiarly fitted 
for the growth of cotton, for which Western India has 
alwavs been famous. And all along tlie East and South, 
from tile bills of Cbota Nagpur and Orissa, light through 
rhe dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad, to the 
undulating plains of Madras, Mysore, and Travancore, 
the Red Soil predominates, consisting of archccan and 
metarnorphic rocks. These are the three grand geo- 
logical divisions of the Indian soil ; but as I have said 
before, there are endless varieties within these three 
classes ; and nothing can exceed the skill with which 
the Indian cultivator distinguishes the different varieties 
of soil suitable for different varieties of crops. Chemis- 
tiy and modern science have yet added nothing to 
the skill, acquired through the local experience of 
centuries. 

7 
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Wani of Manure. 

® 7’he j^fcat need for improrement in Indian agricul- 
fnrc IS not new implements and new methods of ciiliiva- 
lion, but a sufficient si7pi)ly of manure and a sufficient 
supply of irrigation water.* There is great apprehension 
in the minds of thouglufut and scientific observers that 
the soil of India is being exhausted^ not through igno- 
rance of rotation or proper methods of cultivation, but 
through the failure of manure. ^Cattle manure has always 
been, and is to this day, the universal fertiliser of Indian 
lands, and the only cheap and, available manure. But 
with the destruction of forests and scarcity of firewood 
in these days, cattle manure is now largely dried and 
made info cakes for use as fuel, and thus the supply of 
manure for land is gi'owing less and le|s.*^ You can go 
to no part of India without seeing thousands of women 
drying these manure cakes, and talcing them on tireir 
ht-ads to towns for sale as fuel ; and alt that is thus corv 
surned in towns as fuel is a loss to the country and to 
production. T7r. Voelcker has recorded : “/ts the 
result of my eiKpiires I feel I may safely assert that 
where the practice of burniirg dung as fuel prevails 
among the genuine cultivators, it 'arises, in eight cases 
out of ten, from the scarcity of firewood.” This is a 
serious and a growing evil ; and the only possible 
remedy for it is in the hands of the Indian Government. 
Torests must be preserved, not merely for the sake of 
the valuable timber which is now the piiucipal care of 
forest cfScers^ but abo for the supply of and 
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^V.ieap firewood for all the cultivators in the counliy. 
The rules of the forest departiweiit must be bioiight moie 
^11 touch with the needs of the agricultural population ; 
and the people must be allowed to obtain — as the> 
always did obtain in past centuries — an ample simply 
of firewood from Jungles, so that their cattle manuie 
may be saved for its [)roper purpose. 

Another cause of the failure of manure in India is 
llie vast exportation of oil seeds from the country to 
Europe. "Cnder the present system of administratioti, 
India has to remit to England a large sum, estimated 
at over twenty millions annually, without any direct 
cejuivaient. Tiiis not only impoverishes the people 
of India directly, but it impoverishes the soil of the 
country, which is now virtually the sole means of 
the subsistence of the people. For a large poition of 
the remittance has to be made up by tlie cxpoiiation < f 
oilseeds. If the oil was manufactured in India, and 
then exported, llie evil Nvoult^Oe less j for the oil itself 
has no manurial properties. But to export tlu- entire 
seed, or the refuse after the removal of the oil i*^, in the 
words of Dr. Voeicker, “to export the soil’s feiiility.*’ 

WanT'Of Water. 

^ Another great need for Indian agriculture is the 
want of a su*^[icient supply of water. Except in tracts 
of lands which are annually inundated by rivets, ciops 
in India depend on the annual rainfall or on iirigation 
works. Tlie rainfall is always uncertaiilj and so in old 
limes Hindu Rajas and Mahomedan Emperors construe- 
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ted vast irrigation works, the remains of which you will 
find not only in tlie basins of the Jumna and the Indus, 
but also in Southern India. Many of these works have 
been preserved and added to by the British Government ; 
but* sufficient attention has not been paid within the 
last hundred years to constructing new irrigation works.* 
Too much attention has been paid to railways for faci- 
litating the export and import trade of England with 
India; too little attention has been paid to irrigation 
for facilitating the agriculture of the people of India. 
225 millions sterling have been spent on railways ; and 
only 25 millions have been spent on irrigation works. 
And thus it happens that out of over 220 million acres 
of cultivated land in India, not much over 20 millions 
are protected by irrigation works. I am glad to find, 
however, that recent famines have at last disturbed 
the conscience of the India Government ; and that a 
Commission, headed by an eminently qualified man, has 
just been appointed to enquire into this much neglected 
subject. 

** The irrigation works required in the different provin- 
ces of India are of different kinds. In the alluvial 
basins of the Ganges and the Indus, the most suitable 
irrigation works are canals fed from these rivers, and 
distributing their water through tributaries to the sur- 
rounding country. In many parts of Northern India 
not irrigated by the rivers, the most suitable works are 
WKixs, and some help and encouragement to their cons- 
truction have lately been given to the people by that 
;\blest of the present Indian administrators, ^ir Anthony 
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MacDonnell. lii Bengal, where the rainfall is copious, 
iAiid the Isolds are often inundated by rivers, shallow 
i*ONDS excavated in the fields are the most suitable irri- 
gation works • and I have seen such ponds, excavated 
by the old Rajas of tlie country, two or three miles in 
circumference, the like of which has never been done in 
leceiit times. Away in Madras and Southern India 
where the soil is undulating, and the underlying rock 
lielps the retention of water, the most suitable irrigation 
works are KESiiRVOiRS made by constructing large em- 
bankments, and thus impounding all the water descend- 
ing from the hill slopes. Some of the most magnifi- 
cent works of this kind, constructed by the old Polygars 
uf Madras, were seen by Dr. Francis Buchanan iu his 
journey tlirough Southern India a hundred years ago. 
If such works had been multiplied within these hun- 
dred years, faminies would have been less frequent and 
less disastrous than they are to-day. ® 

AFFORL.STATION. 

Gentlemen, it may sound somewhat strange, but it 
is nevertheless a fact, that the needed humidity of 
the soil is closely connected with the preservation of 
trees and forests. The question whether large forests 
and plantations cause and increase the rainfall has 
often been discussed, and I will not enter into that 
debateahle matter. But there can he no doubt that 
forests and large plantations, by lowering the tempera- 
ture, cause the rain to descend in gentle showers, 
where the clouds would otherwise pass on, or burst in 
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wastefdl lorrents. Thus, if trees do not cause rainfalP, 
they certainly d/strihute the rain; if they do not in^ 
crease the «juantity of rain, they certainly increase tlie 
numl)er of rainy days. It has been noticed that in 
one station in southern India, that of Utakamand, 
the total number of rainy days in five years, from 
1870 to 1874— excluding the monsoon months*- was 
374, This was when the station was hare of woods. 
Since then, trees l)?.ve been planted and the place is well 
wooded now, and tbe total number of rainy days in the 
five years from to 1S90, — excluding the monsoon 
months — was no less than 41 r>. This increase in the 
number of rainy days is a great advantage to agricuh 
ture, even if there be no difference in the actual quan- 
tity of annual rainfall. 

Want of Pasture Land. 

You will see, therefore, that forests are required, not 
only for supplying fuel to the agricultural population, 
but also for distributing and utilising the rains. Another 
great use of forests and Jungles is to supply grazing 
lands for cattle. In olden times, most villages in IndTa 
had their adjoining jungle or waste lands for the grazing 
of cattle, and such lands, pertaining to each village, were 
used by the villagers in common. 'The great increase in 
the area of cultivation in recent times has led to the en- 
closing of these common?, as you would describe the 
process in England, until the* want of siiffitjjent pasture 
lands has become a real and grave difficulty.' When the 
crops have been leaped, the cattle are 4 et loose on the 
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C\t\ds ; but in oilier tuonths they are fed on straw and 
fodder procured witli difficulty. This growhig evil has 
come to tlic notice of the Government. Up to iBSo, 
wrote Mr. Nicholson of Coimbatore, every tenant used 
to hold one-fifth of his farm as pasture at one quarter 
the usual assessment ; but this salutary lule was abolished 
at the new Settlement of i€8o. In 1883 the Govern- 
oient of India recorded a resolution that the cultivated 
area in India had steadily increased at the expense of 
the grazing area. And in 1890 Sir D. Brandis recorded 
that in Madras the working plans for the fuel and fodder 
reserves should contain proposals for throwing open 
certain forest areas to grazing. Adequate measures, 
however, have not yet been taken, and the subject is one 
which requires the closest attention, both of the Govern- 
ment and of private landlords. 

An UNCftKTAfN Land-Tax. 

^ The last evil from which agriculture sulffers in India 
is an uncertain land-taic. t Vou are aware that in Kngland 
the Government levied a high tat of four slnllings in the 
pound, or 20 per cent, of the rental, during the wars of 
the early years of tiie eighteenth century ; and this was 
reduced to two shillings, and then to one shilling in the 
pound, or 5 per cent, of the rental, after the Peace of 
Utrecht. The land tajt in England varied between these 
limits for about a hundred years, till it was made per- 
manent and redeemable by the great minister, William 
Pitt, in 1798. In India the land tas: was made perma- 
nent only in Bengal and a few other places. In Northern 
India, after many blundering and oppressive experiments, 
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tile land tax was fixed in 1855, not at 5 per cent, of the 
rental, but at 50 per cent, of the rental ; and in South- 
ern India, too, the same general rule of levying the land 
tax at 50 per cent of the rent was recognised in 1864. 
You will consider this rate both excessive and oppressive ; 
but the worst of it is that even this heavy rate is not 
strictly adhered to. In Northern India, the Government 
sought to levy 50 per cent., not on the current rental, 
but on the prospective rental of estates ; and a great 
many minor taxes are assessed on the land in addition 
to the land tax. In the Central Provinces of India 
the rule of levying 50 per cent of the rental as tax 
was evaded in 1863 and openly abandoned in 1888; 
and a higher tax was levied. And in Southern India, 
1 . <f., in Bombay and Madras, the tax which is 
levied from the cultivators often approximates to 100 
per cent, of the economic rent. Fresh Scltelments are 
being continually made in different parts of India ; 
neither the landlord nor the cultivator knows what thf" 
.State demand will be after each new settlement and 
this uncertainty deadens agricnltiirnl energy, and pre- 
vents agricultural improvements.! What is wanted for the' 
improvement of agriculture in India is a clear intelligible 
limit to the land tax — a limit which will not be evaded 
or altered by the whims and fancies of Settlement offi- 
cers and Provincial rulers. 50 per cent, of the rental or 
the economic rent is the rule theoretically recognised in 
all parts of India where the land tax lias not been per- 
manently fixed ; and it is a heavy tax for an agricultural 
nation to pay. But something would be gained even if 
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this heavy rate was religiously adhered to, and was not 
evaded and exceeded, as it now constantly is, at each 
recurring Settlement in many parts of India. Nf)thing 
can be more fatal to agricultural prosperity, nothing is 
more destructive to agricultural improvements, than any 
uncertainty in the State demand from the soil'T* 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the patient hearing which 
you have given me on a subject wbicli is not altogether 
familiar to you. But it is a subject of the greatest im- 
portance to the prosperity and well-being of India, and 
to three hundred millions of your fellow-subjects. 'I'he 
Indian Government commands ability, knowledge, and 
experience, but is not in touch with the lives of the vast 
Indian population. There are no Indian membeis 
either in the Secretary of State’s Council in London, or 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council in India ; and ques- 
tions, involving military operations or the revenue, naiu- 
rally receive more attention than questions involving the 
well-being and the prosperity of llie unrepresented 
nation. It is a truism that there can be no government 
for the good of a people witlioiit some sort of represen- 
tation j and the Indian Government will fail to secure 
the happiness of the Indian people until theie is some 
representation of the popular opinion in the Executive 
Councils of the Empire. The economic condition of 
the people of India will never be improved until the 
people themselves are permitted a reasonable share in the 
administration of their own concerns. 



X. mniAN MANUFACTURES. 

[Faptr read before the Sukha Samiti London^ 
on Dei ember 20///, 1901.] 

Thr decline of Indian manufactures and indigenous 
industries within the last 150 years is one of the saddest 
episodes of British Rule in India, and presents one of 
tile most difficult economic pioblems to Indian adminis- 
trators at the dawn of a new ceptury. 

India was known from ancient limes, not only as. a 
great agricultural but also as one of the greatest manu- 
facturing countries in the world. Egypt and Babylon in 
the palmy days of their civilisation largely imported 
Indian manufactures ; and Phoinycian and Arabian mer- 
chants navigated the Red Sea to convey the produce of 
the Indian Idom into the markets of the west. Later 
on, Constantinople and Alexandria became the great 
centres of the Indian trade ; and as they declined under 
the rule of the Turks, Venice became the proudest sea- 
port of Europe, and displayed before the rude barons of 
Germany, France and England the valuable products of 
Indian industry. 

The success of Venice aroused the jealousy of other 
nations, and they endeavoured to find out a new path to 
India. Columbus discovered America in endeavouring 
to discover a new route to India, and Vasco da Gam.i 
at last succeeded in finding a way round the Cape of 
Good Hope. This was the main cause of the fall of 
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Venice and the rise of Portugal. Throughout the six- 
teenth century Portugal monopolised the trade of tlie 
East ; and nearly all the important trade centres in 
Eastern Africa, in Arabia and Persia, in India and the 
Indian Archipelago, were in the possession of the Portu- 
guese, Holland rose in power after the great war of 
independence, early in the scventeentlr century, and the 
Dutch were the most successful traders with India in 
that century. A French traveller, Bernier, who resided in 
India for many years during the seventeenth century, 
speaks of vast quantities of cotton and silk fabrics 
manufactured by the weavers of India wiiich were shipped 
annually by the Dutch merchants for the markets of 
Europe. Millions of Indian artisans found employment 
and earned an income from weaving these fabrics ; and 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to state that there was 
hardly a village in India in those days where women did 
not earn something from spinning and weaving, in addi- 
tion to what their husbands and fathers earned from 
agriculture and other industries. 

The Dutch declined in power in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and France and England strove for supremacy in 
India. 'Fhe contest was finally decided by the peace of 
Paris in i’ 763, which left the British supreme in Bengal 
and in Madras, with the important port of Bombay in 
their possession on the western Coast. Two years 
after this, the East India Company obtained from the 
Great Mogul a formal charter as Dewan or Administra- 
tors of Bengal and the Northern Circars. 

The East India Company then pursued a policy 
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different from what all preceding traders had done. 
Not content with the trade of India, they desired to 
discourage the manufactures of India, in order to en- 
courage the manufactures of England. 

As early as 1769, the Directors of the Company 
wished the manufacture of raw silk to be encouraged in 
Eengal, and that of silk fabrics discouraged. And they 
also directed that silk weavers should be made to work 
in the Com()any’s factories, and prohibited from working 
outside “under severe penalties, by the authority of the 
Government.”*- This mandate had its desired effect. 
The manufacture of silk and cotton goods declined in 
India, and the people who had exported these goods to 
the markets of Europe and Asia in previous centuries 
began to import them in increasing (]iiantities. The 
following figures " shew the value of cotton goods 
alone, sent out from England to ports east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, mainly to India, during twenty years'. 


Year ending Year ending 

5th January. £ 5th January. £ 

1794 *56 *^^04 

1 795 7'7 *^"^5 3 *i 943 

1796 112 1806 48,525 

1797. . . . 2501 1807 46,549 

1798. . . . 4,436 1808 69,841 

1 799- • • ■ 7i3*7 118,408 

1800. . . 19.575 *810 741695 

1801. . . 21,200 1811 114,649 

1802. . . 16, 191 j8i2 107,506 

1803. . . 27,876 1813, .... 108,824 


ti) rt/ /t-r/tr, dated, March 1769. 

,3; Kctuni tu an order oi the House oi Commons dAted 4th May 
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The Company’s Charter was renewed in 1813. An 
enquiry was made, and witnesses were examined previous 
to this renewal. Very important witnesses like Warren 
Hastings, Thomas Munro. and Sir John Malcolm were 
examined; and the House of Commons shewed the 
utmost concern for the general welfare of the people of 
India. But in respect of the Indian manufactuies, they 
sought to discover iiow they could he replaced by 
British manufactures, and how British industries could 
l)e promoted on the ruins of Indian industries. 

Warren Hastings who had been (iovernor General in 
India for nearly twelve years was the most important wit- 
ness examined. Notwithstanding his blunders and 
mis-rule in India, he had carried away with him a lively 
idea, of the many virtues of the people of that country, 
and he boldly stated his opinion before the Committee of 
the House of Lords. “I affirm by the oath that I have 
taken,” he said “that this description of them [that the 
people of India were in a state of moral turpitude] is 
untrue and wholly unfounded. * * * They are 

gentle, benevolent, more susceptible of gratitude shewn 
them than prompted to revenge for wrongs inflicted, and 
as exempt from the worst properties of human passion as 
any people on the face of the earth.” And asked by 
the Commons Conimitee as to whether the Indian people 
were likely to consume British manufactures, he replied : 
“The supplies of trade are for the wants and luxuries of 
a people ; the poor in India may be said to have no 
wants. "J'heir wants are confined to I heir dwellings, to 
their food, and to a scanty portion of clothing, all of 
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which they can have from the soil that they tread 
upon.”® 

Sir John Malcolm who had lived a good deal among 
the people of India, and knew them as few Englishmen 
hgve known them since, hore high testimony to the many 
Virtues of the nation. Speaking of Northern India, he 
said : “The Hindoo inhabitants are a race of men, 
generally speaking, not more distinguished by their lofty 
stature ^ than they aie for some of the finest 

tjualities of the mind ; they are brave, generous, and 
humane, and their truth is as remaikable a.s their cour 
age,” And replying to the question as to whether they 
were likely to be consumers of Ilritish goods, he replied : 
“'J'hey are not likely to become consumers of European 
goods, because they do not possess the means to -pur- 
chabc them even if from their present simple habits of 
lite and attire, they required lliem.’”* 

Giocme Mercer, who had served the East India Com- 
pany as a doctor, and also in the levenue and political 
departments, descnl)ed tiie people of India as “mild in 
their dispositions, polished in their gencial manners, in 
tlieir domestic relations kind and affectionate, submissive 
to authority, and peculiarly attached to their religious 
tenets, and to the observance of the rites and ceremonies 
prescribed by those tenents.” And in reference to the 
introduction of European goods in India he deposed 
that Lord Wellesley had endeavoured to find markets 
for such goods by instituting fairs in Eohilkliand, exhb 

^ 3 ) ^linutes of Evidence on Ihc atFaits Of the Ii. 1. Coit|patiy iStj p j. 

U) pages 54 and f 7. 
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biting British wollens in those fairs, and by directing the 
British Resident to attend the great fair at Ilaidwaf 
with the same object.^ 

But the most important witness examined by the 
(Committee of tl)e House of Commons on this memo- 
fable occasion was 'Thomas Munro y and the whole of 
his evidence is inspired by that sympathy with the people 
of India^ and that appreciation of tlieir virtues, which 
had distinguislied that gifted ^kotchma^ during his 27 
years^ work in India, from J780 to 1807. 

Munro Jtaid that the average wages of agricultural 
Inltour in India were between 4 shillings and 6 shillings 
a month ; that the cost of subsistence was l)etween 
j 8 shillings and 27 shillings the head per annum j 
that tltere vras no probability of extending the sale 
of British wollen gooda because the people used 
roarse-wolien of theif own manufacture; and that 
they w'erc excellent manufactilres and were likely to 
imitate Bnglish goods. Asked if Ilindti women were 
not slaves to their husbands, Munro replied : “They 
have as much influence in their families, as I imagine^ 
the women have in ihi.-^ coiinfry” (England | And asked 
if tlie civilisation of tiie Hindus could not he improved 
by the establishment of an open trade, he gave that 
memorable answer wbicli has often been quoted and will 
hear repetition i “1 do not understand what is meant by 
the civilisation of the Hindus ; in the higher oranches 
of science, in the knowledge of the theory and practice 


(p I bull pages 88 and 8gt 
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of j;ood government, and in education which, by banish- 
ing prejudice and siipersilfion, opens the mind to receive 
instruction of every kind from every quarter, they are 
much inferior to Europeans. But if a good system of 
agriculture ; unrivalled manufacturing skill ; a capacity 
to produce whatever can contribute to convenience or 
luxury; schools established in every village for teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; the general practice 
of hos[)itahility and chari'y amongst each other ; and 
above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of confi- 
dence, respect, and delicacy ; are among the signs which 
denote a civilised people, then the Hindus are not in- 
ferior to the nations of Europe ; and if civilisation is to 
become an article of trade between the two countries, 
I am convinced that this country [England) will gain 
by the import cargo.”® 

Munro had a high idea of the excellence of the 
Indian manufactures of his time. Among the causes 
which precluded the extended sale of British goods in 
India he mentioned “the religious and civil habits of 
the natives, and more than anything else, I am afraid, 
the excellence of their own manufactures." He had 
used an Indian Shawl for seven years, and found very 
little difference in it after that long use ; while with 
regard to imitation shawls producted in England he said : 
“I have never seen an European Shawl that I would 
use, evLMi if it were given to me ns a present 

'I'he evidence of one other witness deserves mention, 

5' Ihid, pa^es 124, IS 7 , iTi- 

•7 I but, pageii 133 and 173. 
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that of John Stracey. He had served the East India 
Company in the Judicial department, and as Under 
Secretary to Government on the Bengal establishment; 
and he deposed that the Indian labourer earned from 3 
shillings and 6 pence, to 7 shillings and 6 pence a 
month, How could such a nation use European goods? 
“I do not know that they use anything in their ordinary 
use from Europe, except it is some small wollens and 
broad clotlis which they may have accidentally got at a 
cheap rate.” ^ 

Enquiries like these fairly disclosed the objects of 
the House of Commons Committee. It is not in human 
nature for any race of men to sacrifice their own inter- 
ests for another race ; and the British statesmen in the 
early years of the nineteenth century did all they could 
to promote British industries at the sacrifice of Indian 
industries. British manufactures were forced into India 
through the agency of the Company's Governor General 
and Commercial Residents ; while Indian manufactures 
were shut out from England by prohibitive tariffs. The 
evidence of John Ranking a merchant, examined by tho 
Commons Cemmitee, will explain this. 

“Can yon state what is the ad valorem duty on piece 
goods sold ai the East India House ? 

“The duty on the class called Calicos is £1. 6s. 8d, 
per cent, upon importation ; and if they are used for 
home consumption, there is a further duty of 6s. 8d. 
per cent. 


<8: /tid, page 

8 
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“There is another class called Musljns, on which thr 
duty on importation is lo per cent. ; and if they art- 
used for home consumption, of £, 2 ^. 6s. Sd. per cent. 

“There is a third class, Coloured Goods, which are 
prohibited being u-sed in this country, upon which ther^ 
IS a duty upon importation of £ 11 . 6s. Sd. per cent 
they are only for exportation. 

“This session of Farliament there has been a new 
duty of 20 per cent on the consolidated duties, whic’b 
will make the duties on Calicoes * used (or houit 
consumption 65. 8d. per cent. ; upon the Musliir. 

for home consumption 6s. 8d.’^ 

There was no thought of concealing the real ohjeci 
of these prohibitive duties. The same witness, Joseph. 
Ranking said, further on, “I look upon it as a protecting 
duty to encourage our own manufactures.” ' 

AVhat was the result of these dnlies on Indian 
manufactures .J* Henry St. George Tucker was hiinsel 
a Director of the East India Company ; and he doc-' 
not conceal the scope and the effect of Rnglami’'. 
Commercial policy towards India. Wiiting in 182,^,- 
j'. e. only ten years after the date of the Parliamentary 
eiKjuiry referred to abm’e, he condemned that policy m 
the strongest manner. 

“What is the commercial policy which we havi 
adopted in this country with relation to India? Tii - 
silk manufactures and its piece-goods made of silk and 
cotton intermixed have long since been excliKled alh> 


(J.) /fiif, pages 463 artd 46’T.. 
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■gether from our markets ; and of late, partly in cons(.- 
■ juence of the operation of a duty of 67 percent., hut 
chiefly fiom the effect of superior machinery, the cotton 
fabrics wliich hitherto constituted the staple of India,, 
'liave not only been displaced in this country, but we 
actually export our cotton manufactures to supply a part 
of the consumption of our Asiatic possessions. India 
is thus reduced from the state of a manufacturing to 
that of an agricultuial country.” 

Still more emphatic is the impartial verdict of 11 . Id. 
Wilson, the historian of India. 

“It is also a melancholy instance of the v/rong done 
/ to India by llie country on which she has become deptn 
dent. It was stated in evidence [in 1813] that the cottoi; 
and silk goods of -India up to the period could be sold 
for a profit in the British market at a price fiom 5c, 
to 6o‘^ lower than those fabricated in Kngiand. It 
consequently became necessary to protect the latter by 
duties of 70% and So"*/^ on their value, or by positive 
prohibition. Had this not been the case, had not such 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills ot 
Baisley and Maiicliester would have been stopped in 
their outset, and could not have been again set in 
motion, even by the power of steam. They were created 
by the sacrifice of the Indian manufactures. Had Indi.a 
been independent, she w-ould have retaliated ; would 
have imposed prohibitive duties upon Iiriti.sh goods, 
and would thus have preserved her own productive 

no' Memofiali of the In Hum rJoTYr/imir*!?, bfinfi^a adcrtion from tlrc p.npors 
Henry $t. tlcorgc Tucker. l.ondo«, >85^. p, 494. 
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industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence 
was not permitted her ; she was at the mercy of the 
stranger. British goods were forced upon her without 
paying duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the 
arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom he could not have 
contended on equal terms.” ^ ^ 

The duties which were imposed on the import of 
Indian manufactures into England between 1S12 and 
1832 on various articles of trade are shewn in the 
following table, 


tint's fiisltry •/ British rniia, Wilson's continuation, fco»k ti 
Chapter vni, Notf. 

^i>; Evidence t'dken before the Commons Committee, i8ja, Yel. 11« 
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Indiw'i will appear from the following tables. 



Exports shipped from Calcutta to United Kingdom onl^’. 
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century, in spile of all prohibitions and restrictive duties, six to fifteen thousand bales were 
annually shipped to^the United Kingdom, The figure fell to less than looo bales in 25 years. 
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The preceding figures shew the decline in the 
exports to the United Kingdom only. A similar 
decline took place in the export of Indian piece 
goods to the other countries of the world, notably 
to America, Denmaik, Spain, Portugal, Mauritius, and 
the markets of Asia. The export to America declined 
from 13,^33 bales in 1801 to 258 bales in 1820 : 
Denmark which took 1,457 bales in 1800 never took 
more than 150 bales after 1820; Portugal which took 
9,714 bales in 1799 never took a thousand bales after 
1825 ; and the exports to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs 
which rose to between four and seven thousand bales 
between 1810 and 1820^ never exceeded two thousand 
after 1825. 

On the other band, as India lost her manufacturing 
industry, she began to import British and other foreign 
piece goods, paying for it in food grains. The following 
figures are interesting, ** 


(14) ibid, Apfeadix 39. 



Some British and foreign goods imported through Calcutta into Bengal. 
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were equally silent on the subject. Down to the present time no popular English writer 
on India has dealt adequately with the greatest fact of modern Indian history, —the 
extinction of Indian Industries under British rule. 
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Englishmen in England were engaged in the 
Thirties and Forties in rarrying on the agitation 
against the Corn Laws to a successful issue. Sir 
Roliert Peel, who repealed those Laws in 1846, 
trusted that his name would he remembered by 
Knglislimcn who would “recruit their exhausted strength 
with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because 
no longer leavened with a sense of injustice.’^ But 
the bread of the Indian artisan and manufacturer is 
still leavened with a sense of injustice ; and no states- 
man has yet seriously endeavoured to protect, foster, 
and revive their old and ruined industries. Lancashire 
would not permit any such an endeavour if it was made. 

Continental economists were able to take a more 
unbiassed view of the situation, and to speak more 
openly and freely. In a great work on Political 
Economy written in Germany in 1844, while the injustice 
of the CorD Laws was occupying the minds of English 
Economists, a German Economist pointed out the 
graver injustice which had been perpetrated in India. 

“Had they sanctioned the free importation into 
England of Indian cotton and silk goods, the English 
cotton apd silk manufactories must of necessity soon 
come to a stand. India had not only the advantage of 
cheaper labour and raw mateiial, but also the experience, 
the skill, and the practice of centuries. The effect of 
these advantages could not fail to tell under a system of 
free competition. 

“But England was unwilling to found settlements in 
Asia in order to become subservient to India in manu- 
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facturing industry. She strove for commercial supre* 
macy, and felt that of two countries, maintaining free 
trade between one another, that one would be supreme 
which sold manufactured goods^ while tliat one would be 
subservient which could only sell agricHltural produce. 
In the Northern American Colonies, England had 
already acted on these principles in disallowing the 
manufactures in those colonies of even a single horse 
shoe nail, and still more, that no horse shoe nails made 
there should be imported into England. How could 
it be expected of her that she would give up her own 
market for manufactures, the basis of her future great- 
ness, to a people so numerous, so thrifty, so experienced 
and perfect in the old systems of manufacture as the 
Hindus? 

“Accordingly, England prohibited the import of the 
goods dealt in by her own factories, the Indian cotton 
and silk fabrics. The prohibition was complete and 
peremptory. Not so much as a thread of them would 
England permit to be used. She would have none of 
these beautiful and cheap fabrics, but preferred to 
consume her own inferior and more costly stuffs. She 
was however quite willing to supply the Continental 
nations with the far finer fabrics of India at lower 
prices, and willingly yielded to them all the benefit of 
that cheapness she herself would have none of it. 

“Was England a fool in so acting? Most assuredly, 
according to the theories of Adam Smith and J. B. 
Say, the Theory of Values. For according to them, 
England should have bought what she required where 
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she could buy them cheapest and best ; it was an act 
of folly to manufacture for herself goods at a greater 
cost than she could buy them at, elsewhere, and at the 
same time give away that advantage to the Continent. 

“The case is quite the contrary, according to our 
theory, which we term the Theory of the Powers of 
Production, and which the English Ministry, without 
having examined the foundation on wliich it rests, yet 
practically adopted when enforcing their maxim of 
importing produce and exporting fabrics. 

“The English Ministers cared not for the acquisition 
of low priced and perishable articles of manufacture, but 
for that of a more costly and enduring Manufacturing 
Fower'^ 

The above extract will shew that while English 
political economists professed the principles of free 
trade from the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
the English nation declined to adopt them till they had 
crushed the Manufacturing Power of India, and reared 
their own Manufacturing Power. Then the British 
Ministry turned free traders, and invited other nations 
to accept free trade principles. The other nations, 
including the British Colonies, knew better, and are now 
rearing their Manufacturing Power by protection. But 
in India the Manufacturing Power of the people was 
stamped out by protection against her industries; and 
then free trade was forced on her so as to prevent a 
revival. 

1 15) the national System of Political Economy by Friednck List. Translated 
by Sainp&on S. Livyd M. P., London p, 43. 
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But is it Free Trade which has been imposed on us ^ 
Thrice within the present generation has tlie Indian 
taniT been altered, not in the interests of Free Trade, 
but in the interests of Lancasliire. The Indian 
Government used to impose a small import duty on 
foreign goods imported into India, not as a protectiV(^ 
measure, but simply as a needed source of revenue 
which did not operate as a protectioti to her induslties 
To .this insignificant duty, I^ancashire objected. Lan 
cashiro had twenty or more votes in the House of 
Commons, and was in a position to coerce the Indian 
Government and the Secretary of State. The Indian 
Government yielded against the strong protest of their 
ablest advisers like Whitley Stokes and Rivers 1 hompson 
afterwards Lieutenant Governor of Bengal ; and the 
import duties were abolished. A legitimate source of 
revenue was thus sacrificed some 20 years ago. 

But the Indian Government could not do without 
this source of revenue. Endeavours were made to 
conciliate the Lancashire voters, — in vain 1 Appeals weic 
made to their generosity, — in vain ! At last a remedy wa ; 
found which was worse than the evil. An Import 
duty was reimposed on goods im[)orted into India , 
but in order to conciliate Lancashiie importers, an 
Excise Duty was also imposed on cotton duties manufac 
tured in India, The ablest officers of the Indian 
Government, including Charles Stevens afterwards 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal protested, but the 
mandate had come from England, that official members 
hiust not vote against the policy decided upon by the 
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Home Government. And thus an Excise Duty on 
cotton manufacmres, —unknown in any other part of the 
civilised world, — was imposed on Indian manufacturefj, 
Wlnle every otlier Government on Eartii is liel[)ing and 
encouraging its manufacturers in the great international 
competition, the Indian Government ham[)eis and 
obstructs Indian manufacturers by an Excise Duty on 
Indian fabrics. Is this Free Trade ? Is this adminis 
tration of India for the good of the Indian people ? 

But, gentlemen, I go further than this. I do not 
pin my faith to Free Trade, and I do not pin my faith 
to Protection* I hold that the policy miist conducive 
to the prosperity and happiness of the people of India 
is the policy wliich should bo adopted for India. 

My conclusion is therefore tins J 

(1) That whatever trade policy conduces to the 
prosperity of the Indian people is the policy 
should be adopted for India. 

(2) That it is more advantageous to th.e general 
well-being of India to encourage and revive her native 
industries and manufactures than to obtain ailicjcj 
manufactured in other countiies for the consumption oi 
her population. 

(3) That seeing that every country in the world 
takes measures to promote liome manufactures and 
industries by measures needed for the [)tirp()r»c, India 
would be doubly justified in adopting similar measures 
to revive her Manufacturing Power crushed by injusl 
and unfair methods, and to give varied employment to 
her population who are now almost entirely dependent 
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on agriculture and therefore subject to frequent and 
devastating famines. 

(4) That it is the duty of every Indian to do all 
that he can, all through his life, to help in the revival 
of Indian industries and manufactures, so as to diversify 
the occupations and add to the resources of the people 
of India. 



XI. nOMBAY r.AND REVENUE 
AMENDMENT ACT. 

^Memorial to ih Secreiary of State for India^ presented 
in November 190c.] 

A Confer FNCE of Indians residing in the United 
Kingdom was hekl at 84, Palace Chambers, Westminster, 
on the afternoon of Novenjher 23, Mr, Dadabhai 
Naoroji in the chair, the object being to adopt a Memo^ 
rial to the Secretary of State for India in regard to the 
Rombay [.and Revenue Amendment *^c?l Among those 
present were ^fessrs. Romesh Dutt, C. I. E., Marlin Wood, 
T M. Parish, E. Hellier, O. P. Vaidya, H L Abuja, 
N. B. Wagle, and IC H. Singh. The following report 
speared in India. 

The Chairm vN called upon Mr. Dutt to move the 
first resolution, remarking that there was no one more 
competent to treat with the subject under debate than 
that genileman, 

Mr. Dutt moved :~“That this Conference adopts 
this Memorial, printed copies of which have been circu- 
lated, and' requests Messrs. Naoroji, Dutt, and Harnani 
Singh, to forward the same to the Right Hon. Lord 
freorge Hamilton, M, P., Secretary of State for India in 
Council, for his kind and careful consideration.’^ He 
said that the Memorial itself fully explained the object 
for which they were assembled. It began by describing 
4 he state of the cultivators of Bombay in the early days 


9 
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of Brills}) rv}cj ns well .ts u»der the Mahratta rule whi(:?r 
obtained iiiiiyiediaiely prior to 2817. They were told 
that during the first four of five year^ after the Bonvhay 
Presidency came under British lule, very able and benq^ 
vol'cnt officers hlie the Hon. Mountstirart Elphinatoiltr 
ivnd Mr. Chaplin went into the hud q'uestiony anti 
ascertained what was the status of the cultivators under 
the old Mnhratta rule ; and eniracts were given fronv 
their recorded c/[)inions. 

The Hon’hle Mountstinrt Elphinstone, who hecanri'e 
(’ommissioncr of the I>eccan in j&iS’, submitted, in' 
Octobc)", 1819, a k>ng report on the territories conquered 
from* the f eshwn, in the course of which he said r—' 
“A larg.e portion of the Kyots are the proprietors of 
their e.-latcsy subject to the payment of a fiited land ta >3 
to Government,’^ and that “'iheir property is hereditary 
and saleable.”' Two years afterwards the whole question 
was gone into by the different Collectors rn the Bombay 
rresidency; and Captain Robertson, the Collector of 
Poona, said in 1821, that the Bombay cultivator was 
“in no way inferior in point of tenure orr its original' 
basis as described in the quotation to the holder of liic , 
most undisputed freehold estate in England." Another 
Collector, Captain Fottiuger of Ahiuadnagar,. nr 

1822: “The Mirasi tenore has existed in this part o’ 
India from time immemorial, and when I have as^jj 
about the period- of its establishment, i have been‘^b»<' 

1 might as well enquire when the soil was 
Again, Mr. Commissioner Chaplin, in his re * 
'August, t 8'2^, stAted that ‘"the Mirasi tenure 
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^ev^eral throughout the whole of that part of the coo 
quered territory which extends from the Krishna to the 
range of tihats which divides 'Gungterre from Kiiandcsh,’ 
and '“a Ryot having once acr^uired the licreditary right of 
occupancy, is together with his heirs entitled to hold 
h hy sale, gift, or rnorigage, and, according to the 
usage of the Oeccan,, witliout previously obtaining the 
permission of ihc Government.*’ 

These extracts from reports written by tlie ablest 
officials of the Bombay Presidency proved, that at the 
lime when the Peshwa*s dominions came under British 
rule, tlie fixed tenants of the Bombay Presidency were 
possessed of the rights of sale and mortgage and 
inheritance, and paid a fixed land tax. The Mahratia 
Government, no doubt^ from time to time imposed 
additional taxes to meet war and other expenses, imt 
the land tax was a fixed tax. During tlm first years of 
liritish rule there were many experimental land settle- 
ments, failures more or less, but at last Captain Wingate 
uiid ether officials, who were employed to make a more 
satisfactory land settlement issued their joint Report *\n 
1847. The principles advocated in that Report, and 
adopted by the Government, were, firstly, that separate 
settlements should be made with individual cultivators : 
secondly, that leases for thirty years should be substituted 
for the short leases which had preceded ; and thirdly, that 
the estimated value of lands should be accepted as 
the basis of assessment. Tlie heritable and transferable 
rights of the tenants were recognised, but the piincipk 
<i( a fixed land tax was abandoned in favour of a laud 
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tax to be settled at each recurring settlement. TKds 
the British Government accepted and continued the 
rights of inheritance and of sale and mortgage which 
the Bombay cultivator had previously possessed, but 
they discontinued the right of paying a fixed land tax. 

'Vhe Survey Officers fixed a new land tax according to 
their own judgment, and called upon the cultivator to 
accept his holding on condition of paying the tax, or 
in the alternative to give it up. While that settlement 
was still going on, the East India Company’s Charter 
came under consideration, and in 1853 a Committee of 
the House of Commons held an enquiry into the Bombay 
Land Settlement, at which Mr. W. A, Goldfinch, one 
of the officers who had been working under Captain 
Wingate, was examined. He was asked the following 
question by Sir T, H. Maddock : — “After the survey 
was finished when you found a field—say No. 1 1 — of 
fiVv^ bigas of land in the possession of some particular 
pel son, did the Collector assess the revenue upon it 
arbitrarily, or did he ask the occupajit or proprietor 
wht'iher he was willing to pay the amount ?” H« 

atiswered ; “The assessment was fixed by the Superin- 
tendent of the Survey, without any reference to the 

cultivator, and when those rates were introduced the 
holder of each field was summoned to the Collector, 
and informed of the rale at which his land would be 

assessed in future ; and if he chose to retain it on those 

terms he did ; if he did not choose, he threw it up.’^ 
Thus it was clear that on the question of the land tax 
the cultivator was placed eiuiiely at' the mercy of lltf 
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Survey Officer, and was not consulted at all. It was a 
contract hetween two parties— the Government and the 
cultivator — in regard to which one party had no chance 
of expressing an opinion. Where a man had inherited 
land from his forefathers^ dating hack it might he for 
many generation'?, and even centuries, the land tax was 
assessed solely on tlie judgment of the Survey Officer, and 
the man’s retention of his holding was made to depend 
on his willingness to pay the new tax ; refusal, in fact, 
involved forfeiture of the land. Thus, the great fault 
of the system introduced by the British administrators 
in the forties and fifties was the arbitiary fixing of 
the land tax without consulting the views and wi$hes of 
the cultivators. It was acknowledged that the cultivators 
had certain rights of sale and mortgage, and that those 
rights passed with the transfer of the inheritance ; the 
only thing that was not acknowledged was the right to 
a fixed land tax. 

Nine years later— in 1862 — Lord Canning caused an 
exhaustive en-quiry to be made into the cause of the 
famine which had desolated Northern India in iS€o. 
Col. B. Smith conducted it, and he came to the conclu- 
sion that, for the benefit of the people of India, it was 
necessary to fix a permanent limit to the land tax, so that, 
in future, addition to agricultural income might go to the 
people themselves and not be made the basis for addi- 
tional taxation. Lord Canning thereupon consulted the 
Bombay and Madras Governments. The latter replied 
that their settlement was virtually permanent, as they 
did «ot ask for any increase m the land tax unless 
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waste lands were brought into cultivation. On the 
other hand, the Bombay Government said they did 
not agree as to the propriety of a fixed land tax, as 
prices of food were going up and there was no reasor^ 
why the Government should not increase its taxations 
accordingly. I’hese were the words of the Botnhay 
Gioveinor : — ‘^\s the piices of the produce are yearly 
rnoreasing, 1 see no infringement of the original condi- 
tions of the settlement, nor willl such be felt hy the Ryot, 
tf 0:1 tlie expiraSion of this experimental settlement 
the Government land tax should he re-ad)nsted accord • 
ing to those increased prices, and to otlier circums- 
tances/ Lord Canning’’s proposal for a peimanent 
settlement received the support of both Loid Halifax 
and Sir Stafford Northcote ; and had Lord Canning lived 
five years after his retirement, no doubt the people of 
India would have got a permanent settlement. But, 
unfortunately, he died shortly after his retirement. The 
(question conseq-uently hung fire for about 2© years, and 
at last, in 18S3, the proposal was absolutely rejected. 

•At that lime the Marquis of Ripoh was Viceroy 
of India, and he, made another suggestion, giving some 
sort of security to the cultivators of India against an 
unreasonable increase in the revenues. He suggested 
that in all districts which had once been surveyed and 
settled, there should not be any increase in the land lax 
except on the ground of an increase in prices. Tliat 
proposal, which was rejected hy the Bombay Govern- 
ment, was accepted by tlie liJadras^ Government, and 
for a year or * two was acted upon, but Lord Ripou 
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retired from India in 18S4, it was vetoed by the 
Sndia OflSce in 1885. That brougiit them back to the 
old Slate of tilings; the cultivators itad absolutely no 
voice in fiKing the land tax ; there was no appeal from 
the decision of the Survey Offi>-crs— who he was willing 
to admit were experienced considerate nv^n — atud the 
contract was altogether one-suh^d. 

What had l>een the residt of this state of thing? 
which existed up to last year? T!ie land tax had gone 
on increasing, and it had been estimated that in the 
<mrvt‘y commenced in f866, the revenue increased 33 
per cent. ; and so far as the 1896 survey h^d proceeded 
tfnere lva<i been a fort-hcr increase of 30 |)ei- cent. These 
<-onlinuo«s increases necessarily left the cultivalors 
(loorer after eadi settlement. Tney wonld ail remember 
tlie opinion expressed by the late Sir William Hunter that 
the difiiculty of improving the condition of the cultivator 
Bombay was attrilnitabie to the fact that the land 
tax was GO lieavy as not to leave tl>e cultivator suf^cient 
money to support his family and himself for twelve 
tiiomhs. And no doubt most of tlieui had read the rejjprt 
in which Sir A. MacDonneirs Commission <ieclared tint 
in Giijra^ the land tax was so “full” that its ligorous 
collection nececsanly drove the cultivator into debt, and 
put him under tlie thraldom of the money-Ieniicr, What 
was the remedy for this state of things ? It was to 
make an enqiiiiy into the circumfitances of the land tax 
and to reduce it where it was too heavy. Thai had been 
urged from lime to lime, hut so far no enquiry had 
been Iwld. The Govcniojeiit claimed that their desire. 
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to rescue the cultivator from the thraldom of the 
money-lender, but they had adopted a wrong remedy. 

' For they were now taking power in the Act, to which 
the Memoiral took exceplron*, to withdraw from the culti- 
vator his ancient right of holding his fields in perpetuity, 
as recognised under the old Mahratla rule, and under 
Pritish rule from 1835 ’^900* lion. Mr. Mehta, 

speaking before the Bombay Council, thus described 
that ancient right : “The combined operation of Sections 
63 and 75 shows that every occupant of land has an 
heritable and transferable right in it, and if the Survey 
Settlement rs ap[)lied to that land, the occtipant is 
Entitled to the use and occupation in perpetuity. It is 
impossible to explain away the final words of Section 
73 — ‘the right of occupancy shall be deemed and heri- 
table and transferable property, etc., and shall immedi- 
ately pass to the person whose agreentent to become 
occupant shall have been accepted by the Collector.' 
The last words would never have been allowed to form 
part of the Act unless it was deliberately intended to 
render impossible annual or short term tenancies of 
land brought under settlement. My Imn. friend (Mr, 
Mon tenth) has told us a great deal in his speech about 
individual existing occupants and their vested rights 
and interests. But he quietly gives go-by to the fact 
that leaving individual occupants alone, the effect of 
Section 73 is to permanently impress the land with 
occupancy rights, the tenure in perpetuity being the most 
essential in them. Individuals may ho^d and individuals 
may relinquish it, but the land itself can be held 
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only, whenever held by a tenure, in perpetuity. It is 
thii delibernte chnrarter impie.ssed ii[)on the land that 
this Bill is framed to destroy.” 

Under the system which existed in Bombay down 
to 7900, certain rights attached to the land itself. 'J he 
system was similar to what prevailed in Bengal, \vhco“, 
when an estate was sold, the purchaser acquired it 
with the right of paying the old land tax. The same 
principle obtained, too, in England. Under this Bill 
the Government, however were taking power to con- 
fiscate the right which had so long attached to the 
land in Bombay. What were the words of Mr. Monteath 
in regard to this proposal ? “There are strong reasons 
for believing that it was not the intention of the Code 
to deprive the Government of the pow'er to grant land 
in special cases.*’ Surely, if the Government only 
j)roposed to apply this new power to special cases there 
might he some justification for it. But the special 
cases were not even indicated in the Act itself, and that 
was one of its vital defects. It might the necessary, for 
political reasons, to restrict the right of sale, mortgage, 
or inheritance, in the case of certain liill tribes. ]liit 
the Bill enabled the power to be exercised wherever 
the Bombay Government liked in the whole Presidency. 
Of course there was no intention to apply it universally, 
hut surely a limit should be placed in the Act itself. 
Their objections to the Act llien weie ; Firstly, that 
it confiscated a right which existed under tlic Mahratta 
rule and which had lieen respected under British 
rule, and for the withdrawal of which there was dq 
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sufficient justification ; and, Secondly, that the Act was 
loo vague, enabling the Goverment to withdraw the 
right in any part of the Presidency without giving any 
details or assigning any reasons. Tiie Memorialists, 
therefore, asked the Secretary of State to veto the Act, 
or at any rate to exclude from its operation all lands to 
which the Survey Settlement had been extended, and in 
which, therefore, the heritable, transferable, and perpetual 
right of the cultivator has already been recognised by 
British legislation ; and the Memorialists believed that 
the effect of the Bill would be to deepen agricultural 
distress and create a political danger. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gadgil seconded the resolution. Resonable 
men, he said, looked upon this piece of legislation as 
a defective and retrograde step. It would not achieve 
the oliject which the Government professed to have in 
view ; it would not improve the position of the poor 
down-trodden agriculturist of the Bombay Presidency ; 
but pernicious results were bound to follow from it. 
It was a small piece of legislation, but it had created 
great consternation throughout the Presidency. He 
particularly desired to direct their attention to Section 
68, which read : — 

“Provided that nothing in this or any other Section 
shall make it, or shall be deemed ever to have made it, 
unlawful for the Collector at any time to grant permission 
to any person to occupy any unalienated unoccupied 
land, for such period, and on such conditions as he 
may, subject to the orders of the Government, prescribe, 
Rud in any such case the occupancy shall, whether a 
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survey settlement has been extended to the land or not, 
be held only for the period, and subject to llie conditions 
so prescriljed.” 

Now, until this Act was passed, a tenant, immediately 
he entered into possession of a piece of land, became 
entitled to all the rights attaching to it in perpetuity ; 
but the effect of Section 68, read with Section 73, would 
he to make the cultivator absolutely dependent on the 
will of the Collector, who would impose his own condi- 
tions and make the tenure for any period he pleased- 
short or long. This was a very large power indeed. 
What were the reasons advanced hy the Ciovernment 
for making this change? It was alleged that they 
desired to prevent the cultivator being overburdened 
and falling into the hands of the monejdender, who was 
said to have brought him into his present distressful 
condition. But iiow was it proposed to do it ? Tliey 
look away from the agriculturist the power to transfer 
cir mortgage his piece of land, which he lield in perpe* 
tiiity; the moneylender would consequently refuse to 
lend him any money because the security was gone ; aiwl 
the man would become absolniely dependent on the 
Ciovernment even for his living. Failure to pay the 
land tax would lead to forfeiture, and tiie land would 
only be re-granted on entirely new conditions. They 
were told by Mr. Monteath that the occupants on the 
restricted tenure would have the Scame right of holding in 
perpetuity as other occupants, and the guarantee of the 
survey assessment would be as i)inding in their case as 
iu any other case. That in itself was a very good 
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assiirartce, but what was there to prevent any future' 
officer of the Bombay Government givin" full force 
to the Act irrespective of that assurance ? What was 
desirable was to make the Act thorouglily explicit. He 
would especially like to draw their attention to the first 
sentence of Section 68. That gave retrospective effect 
to the -Act. Then again Section 73 gave alisolute 
power to the authorities to deal with the proprietary 
rights of the cultivators, and he ventured to urge in 
conclusion that the general effect of the Act would be 
to detract from the desire of the occupant of the land to 
improve the soil, because he would never be sure that 
his descendants ^youId be allowed to benefit by his 
improvements. 

Mr. Vaidya said that undoubtedly the Bombay 
holders were hampered by their indebtedness, but it 
was curious that the Government should take this 
opportunity of introducing fresh legislation calculated 
to make their position worse. He did not think the 
Act would remove the evil at which it was aimed. He 
looked upon it as a suicidal policy and regretted to say 
that it was only another illustration of the tendency of 
the Government, whenever it dealt with the land 
question, to further restrict the rights of the land owners. 
If they wanted to deal with the money-lending evil, let 
tlicm put some limit on the operations of the money- 
lending classes. 

Mr. J. M. Parikh said the new Act gave the 
Government complete dominion over the land W'hich 
they had never before possessed. Tile indirect effect 
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of the legislation was to legalise the position of the 
Government as absolute owner of the land in the 
Bombay Presidency, and it constituted a deprivation of 
the rights of the occupants for the time being without 
any compensation whatever. They were promised that 
the Act should not be applied at random, but they 
wanted a clear statement in it of the intentions of 
the Government, so that in the future the evils which 
they feared might not be brought about. The past 
history of the British administration in India did not 
give them confidence that the promises now made would 
be fulfilled, and hence the necessity for clearly limiting 
the operation of the Act. Collectors were bound to 
fill the coffers of the Treasury as completely as possible, 
and in the days to come the Act would be construed 
not according to the utterances of Mr. Montcath but 
by the canons of statute law. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimous- 
ly, and the proceedings closed with hearty votes of 
thanks to Mr. Naoroji and Mr. Dutt, proposed by Mr. 
Ahuja and seconded by Mr. Paiker. 


' Text ok the MEMORiAr,. 

To the Right Hon’ble Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary of State for India. 

My Lord, —We, the undersigned, have been em- 
powered at a Conference held on November 23, 1901, 
to forward to your I^ordship in Council this memorial 
ou the subject of the Bombay Land Revenue Code 
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Amendment Act, known as Bombay Act VI of 19011 
which received the assent of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India on the 241!] 
September 1901. 

2. — We desiie, at the commencement, to submit to 
your Lordship that the Bombay cuUivator’s lijilu of 
inhetilancc, sale, and mortgage, with regard to his hold* 
ing, is an ancient riglit, and is not a creation of British 
legislation. 'Hie dominions of the last Maliratta Peshwa 
were annexed liy the British Government in 1817, and 
two years after, the Ilon’ble Moimtstuart Elphinstoiie 
wrote thus in his “Report on tlie Territories conquered 
from the Peshwa,’’ submitted in October, 1S19 

“A large portion of the Ryots are proprietors of their 
estate, subject to the payment of a fixed land tax 
to Government ; that their property is hereditary and 
saleable, and they are never dispossessed while they pay 
their tax, and even then they have for a long period 
(at least tliirty years) the right of reclaiming their c.state, 
on paying the dues of Government. Their land tax is 
fi,xed, but the Mahratla Government loaded it with other 
impositions.” 

3. — Captain Robertson, who was Collector of Poona 
in t82 I, bore liis testimony to the rights of the Mirasi 
or hereditary cultivator in the following terms : — 

“He is in no way inferior in point of tenure on it.s 
original basis, as described in the quotation, to the 
holder of the most undisputed freehold estate in 
England*” “Tlie ancestors of many of the present 
occupants of the lands of the Deccan were probably 
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holders of lai)d antecedent to tlie Mussahnan conquest 
of lije cuuiUiy, on condition of paying a ‘reddendum' 
equal to a siwXth jiart of the produce.*' ‘‘Every original 
pap«jr relating to Thalkaris [Mirasi tenants] and their 
occupation of the land, every return 1 have obtained 
from the districts concerning them and the ancient 
distribution of land, proves beyond a shadow of doubt 
that at a former lime the whole of the arable land of 
each village was apportioned out among a certain 
number of families." “Their descendants collectively 
are termed a Jutha ; they arc inferred to possess the 
U’hble of the original estate among them ; they are res- 
ponsible as a body corporate for the payment of what' 
ever is due to Government." Captain Robertson also 
showed that the Mirasi tenure was heritable and tiansfer- 
able and existed in all villages in Roona district. 

4 — Capt.iin Pottinger, the Collector of .\hmadnagar, 
wrote in 1822 that ilie Mirasi tenants ‘‘can dispose or 
mortgage tneir lands when they like.” “'Phe Mirad 
tenure has existed in this part of India fiom lime 
immemorial j and when 1 have asked about the period 
of its establishment, I have been told 1 might as well 
enquire when the soil was made," 

5.— These and other reports \yere enclosed by Mr. 
Commissioner Chaplin in his exhaustive and famous 
report of the aoih August, 1822* And with regard to 
the Mirasi tenure lie recorded that it “is very general 
lliroughout the whole of that part of the conquered 
territory which extends from the Krishna to the range 
of Ghats which divides Guogterre from Khaiidesh." 
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“A Ryot having once acquired the herditary right of 
occu[)ancy is, togetlier with his heirs, entitled to hold 
It hy sale, gift, or mortgage, and according to the 
usage of the Ueccan, without previously obtaining the 
permission of the Government.” A Mirasdar “has a 
voice in all the village councils, has a right of pasture on 
the village commons, can build a house or dispose of it 
by sale.” “'riic Collector [of l\)ona] is very properly 
an advocate for preserving the rights of Mirasdars, a 
line of policy which he strenuously recommends in 
several places; but as nobody, I trust, has ever thought 
of invading their rights, the discussion of the question 
at any length would be superfluous.” 

6.— We have made these extracts from the reports of 
the first five years after the Mahratta dominions came 
under the Hrilish rule, in order to show the position of 
the majority of the cultivators under the old Mahratta 
rule. It is too often assumed that the cultivators had no 
heritable and transferable rights under the old regime ; 
that their heritable and transferable rights were the 
creation of British legislation. The extracts we have 
made will show that the very opposite of this is the truth- 
T/iws were not passed by Legislative Councils, nor re- 
corded in published Acts under the Hindu rule, but 
were embodied in the customs and usages of the land, 
which were more durable and less variable than the Acts 
and Laws of modern times. And the testimony of 
Elphinstone, Robertson, Pottinger, and Chaplin, quoted 
aliove, will show tTiat the usages and customs of the land 
•recognised the right of inheritaiictf jiad transfer iu th? 
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Bom!>ay culliv;itar, and ako respected his riijht to hold 
his land on payiHeiit of a fixed land tax. 

7. — Tile GoveriHMent of IJoinbay, after i»any e.\perH 
?nei?:al land setlleineiUs, at last based their policy 011 
the famous Joint Reiiort of 1847. The piinciples ail- 
vocated in this lepoit, and adopted by the (?overniDent, 
were, firstly, that sepaiat-e settlements should l>e mado 
with individual cultivators; secondly, that leases for 
thirty yeats should be siii)'>titracd for the short leases 

which had preceded ; thirdly, that the eiliinated value of 
lands should he accepted as the basis of assessment. 
The heritable and transferable rights of the tenants were 
Tecognised, but tlie piinci()le of a fixed land tax was 
abandoned in favour of a land tax to be settled at each 
recinring settlement. 

8. — Fiom that dale, die lieiitable and ttansfeiahiTj 
rights of the Bombay cultivatois have been uniformly 
recognised ii[) to the present year. In the Bombay Land 
keveiiue Code of iSyy (Bombay Act V of 1879), Section 
<t)S, runs thus 

‘■An occupant is entided to the use and occiipatiojj 
of his land for tlie period, if any, to which his occupancy 
is limited, or if the period is unlimited, or a survey settle- 
ment has b(ien extended to the land, in perpetuity con- 
ditionally on th^ payment of the amounts due on account 
of the land levenue for the .same, according to ih.e 
provisions of this Act, or of any rules made under tins 
Act, or of any other law for the time in force, or on the 
fulfilment of any other terms Lawfully annexed to his 
’ooc-upancy.’^ 
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And Section 73 runs llius : — 

“Tilt* rigln of occupancy shall be deemed an heritable 
lind tiansferalile property, suliject to the provisions 
contaitied in Section 56, or otherwise prescribed by tlie 
J.iw, and sliall immediately pass to the person wliose 
jigieement to become occupant shall have been accepted 
by the Collector,” 

9. — Thus stood the law in 1879. The law of 1901 
I mpovvers the Uombay Government to exlinguish at its 
pleasure these ancient and customary rights of the cuUi' 
vators, hitlierto recognised by Bniish legislation. 

■ In Section 68, the following Tioviso has been added, 
by the new Act 

‘Trovided that nothing in this or any other Section 
sli.'ill make it, or shall be deemed ever to 1 ave made it, 
-unlawful for the Collector at any time to giant permission 
to any peison to occutiy any unalienated unoccu[)ied land, 
lor such period, and on such condiliuns as he maj, 
..•'ubject to tiie orders of Government, ptescribe, and in 
s uch case tlie occupancy shall, whether a s/'fvty bCtlU- 
JiHCni has been extended to the land or not, be held onlv 
•foi the peiiod and subject to liie conditions so prcs> 
xnbed.” 

And after section 73, the following new Section has 
been added liy the new Act 

“(i) Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing 
Section, in any tiact or village to which Government 
jnay, bv Notification published before the intioduction 
punein of an original survey settlement under Section 
103, dccUie the provisions of this Scelion applicable, the 
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¥icnpancy or interest of the occupant in the land shall n(d 
after the date ej such Notification be Iransjerable without 
the previous sanction of the Collector. 

“(2) Gi)vernaiciU may^ by Nolificatioti in tiv: 
il^onib.iy GaijeUt\ ffom time to time exempt any part of 
Midi tract or village, or any perbon or class of persons, 
from the operation of tins Section/* 

10.— The italics in the foregoing two paragraphs arc 
our own, and indicate the principal changes introduced 
by the new Act. The new Act cnipoweis the Government 

(1) to abolish the tenant’s right “in per[)etuity” in 
tenures to which the survey settlement had been 
extended, and empowers it to make ternpoiary settle- 
ments \ 

(2) to restrict the right of transfer hitherto recognised 
in all tenants of hands to which the survey sdticmcnr 
had been extended. 

ir.-“We do not believe that it is the intention of 
tire Indian Government to confiscate tenant ris^hts which 
ore based on the ancient customs of India, and whicii 
have been recognised by British rulers and by Biilj^sh 
legislation for more than two generations. It is intended, 
ns we learn from the assurances of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, to exercise the power taken by tlic Government 
only in exv^eptional cases. The fatal defect of the Act 
)ust passed is that it does not indicate these e::cc*[)lidnal 
cases. It empowers the Bombay Government to wide 
draw old and legalised lights by a &im[)le Notincation, 
ie, by a simple exercise of the executive power of 

Government, It invests tlie Bombay Government 
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with a more uniimiled power in this respect than iaf 
possessed or claimed by the Govern merit of any 
ihovmce in India. Liiws are r»ade to indicate, as nearly 
as possilile, the powers which they vest m the Executive,, 
and tlie ri^lits whrch they asswre to the people ; and 
the Land Revenue Codes of other Provinces of Indiit 
and the Rent Laws of Bengal have been framed on thisf 
plan. f,aws which vest in the Executive unfimited 
flowers to extinuuiah or to preserve tenant rights fail nf 
their primary o-i)ect, and have hitherto been unknown 
in India. 

12, — ’It is remembered in Bombay that the rights of 
holding land “in perpetuity” and of sale and transfer were 
legally conferred by the Biitish Government on tenants as 
sii’nstitLites for the same rights which they enjoyed pre- 
vious to the British rule, and which were observed and 
recorded by liilplnnstotre and Chafdin . It is politically 
iinWHtj now to witbdrav/ the legal assurance to these 
ancien: rights, and to make them dependent on the will 
of the Executive, It is politically unwise to empower 
rht: I'^xecutive to preserve or to extinguish those tenant 
rights which have been customary in Western India for 
centuries, and which have hitherto been legally recognised 
by the British (J-overnment. 

i;5 — No laws made l)y British rulers rn India affect 
the^interests and the lives of the great mass of the Indian 
population more intimately than the laws relating to 
tenant rights, Tlie laws attaching certain rights to 
■•uiivtty tenures in Bombay have liecn keenly appreciated 
by inilhoiisi of cultivators in that Flovince, and these? 
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rights have been recognised since the dawn of Ilritisli 
rule. The new Act making these rights dej^cndent 
ill the future on the will of the Executive has created 
nlarm and consternation, 'I’here has tieen a strong, 
nnaiiiiaous;, and vehement opposition against the new 
Act on the part of the Indian public such has never 
before becji witnessed in Bombay. 'I'o keep tlie Act on 
the Statute Kook will create a feeling of unrest among 
the agricultural population of Bombay. 

14. — We therefore pray that your Lordship, in 
Council, will, after due consideration, veto tlie Act 
which has lately received the sanction of the Indian 
Ciovernnient. In any case we trust and hope that your 
Lordship will exclude from the operation of the Act all 
lands to which the survey settlement has l)een extended, 
and in which, therefore, tlie heritahlo, transferable, and 
pc'petual right of the cultivator has already been 
tecognised by liritish legislation. 


The Memoriil was signed by Mr. Dadabliai Naoroj^ 
tdr. Romesh Dutt, and Mr. K. Ilarnam S:ngh, on behalf 
of the Conference. 



XII. ENQUIRY INTO THE ECONOMIC 
CONDITION OF INDIA. 

\Memoru\l submitUd to the Secretary of State for India 
in January 1902. It was prepared by the Indian 
Famine Union, and ts included in this volume as 
Mr. Dutt was one of the signatories ] 

My Loud, 

We, the uiulersigoed, being interested in the welfare^ 
of India, and grieved on account of the sufferings of 
the Indian people from recurring fan^^ine*:, desire to 
approach you with reference to .an investigation of tlic 
causes of these famines and the i>romotion of all 
practical means of prevention. 

We recognise the energy and success with which 
the Government of India Itave tlrroiigh several visi^ 
tations of famine performed their stupendous task of 
feeding millions of starving suffeiers sraliered over vast 
rt^eas, and we believe that the various Famine Commis 
sions, by careful scrutiny of past results, are gradually 
bringing our system of famine relief to the highest point 
of efficiency. The methods of famine relief do not there- 
fore appear to ns to press for enquiry. But there 
remains the question of famine prevention. Here ai) 
possible help is needed to collect facts and mature 
practical suggestions. And we believe that such as we 
can offer will be welcomed by the hard-worked officials 
in India, whose time is fully occupied by the current 
duties of administration. 
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Many means have been siic;"ested for slrengtheniMn; 
the position of the Indian agriculturist nml reiKlermg 
liim nv're capanle of resisting the effects of drong.ir, 
such as the more rapid extension of irrigation, agiicnl- 
tural laanks, village and oilier industries, re-afforest.ition, 
migiation, grain storage, export duties on grain, leclini- 
cal education, arhitration conits, besides administrative 
reforms, such as timely remissions of land r^oeime 
during periods of famine, and the limitation of land 
alienation. Tiiese various remedies appear to us to 
<leserve careful enquiry, and we doubt not that, as each 
comes imder mvestigation, your Lordship will favour us 
with information ftom the India Office showing what 
has been done by the Government in the directions 
indicated up to the present time. But we are most 
strongly impressed with the conviction tliat the problem 
of checking famine in India cannot be usefully consider' 
ed without further special knowledge of the different 
circumstances of its extended territories and of their 
inhabitants What is beneficial in one area may be 
useless and even luisciiievous elsewhere. An exact 
diagnosis of the patient must precede tlie application 
of remedies. Our request therefore is that the Govein- 
ment will be pleased to cause a detailed enquiry to be 
made into the economic condition of a limited number 
of selected villages in each of the provinces whicli have 
been afflicted l»y famine. It is suggested that in each 
province the local administration should select lv[)ic.il 
vtllage% and appoint suitable persons, including offi.;ia!j 
and noa-ofdhals, Europeaiw and Indians, to make a 
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complete enquiry into tlieir condition, nscertaininj^ th? 
exact ftnancial position of each cultivator, with the 
history and causes of bis difiifcuities. AVhen the econo- 
mic record of these villages is complete, approved 
experiments in their management might be entrusted 
to administrators of proved capacity and discretion, 
piffcient groi>i>s of villages will doubtless be found to 
require different treatment; and the remedies, adminis- 
trative and legislative, found efficacious in the typical 
villages, couM l>e afterwards cautiously extended to the 
groups existing. under ffrmilar economic conditions, 

.• IVe ask with the more confrdence for the ftetailed 
local enquiries alvove indicated because we f/nd that 
precedents exist in which the Oovernment of India 
have based remedial agrarian legislation upon the 
r<esuhs of such enq-uiile? As important instances \re 
would refer to tire labours of the Dckkhnn Riots Commis- 
Fi'on, which led to the Dekkhan Rvots Relief Act of rSyq ; 
and to the Punjab Alienation of r,nnd Act, 1900, which 
was based upon a village-by-village ami liolding-by- 
liolding enquiry carried out in 1895-6 by "rhorliurn 
ill typical tracts in the Western Pnn}.ih. 7 'his enquiry, 
which was Ixrth minute and comprehensive, extending 
to 742 villages, was completed within six months, and 
involved an extra expense of only 

We are, of course, aware that valunhl’e information 
regarding the economic condition of the ?t':riculttnists 
Jias been collected by the Government from time to 
lime, ( speciail) by means of the enquiries initiated in 
and in 1837, and we hope for ftiucU enlrightenraenl; 
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from a study of the information tlins mnd^' arre«%sible. 
]]iit we desire to point out that, nltlioui^h tins infor- 
mation is most vnluahle for [)iirposes of comparison, it is 
based on enquiries iiaving no direct connection with 
famine questions; it belongs to a peiiod before tlie 
great famines of 1S97 and 1900 bad seriously affected 
the condition of so large a portion of the agricultural 
population ; and it was not generally based, as we 

believe, on such local enquiries as we suggest. It 

a-jipears to us, therefore, that fresh enquiries of the 

kind asked for are urgently necessary, in order to 
(if^termine tlie economic condition of the cultivatdis 
with reference to tlieir present power of resisting the 
aitacks of famine. 

In .conclusion, we desire to state that this movement 
is of a purely scientific character, that it is unconnected 
with party politics, and that our wish is to support 

the Iiidim Government in its efforts to deal with a 
great national calamity. 

For the huti'an Famine Union^ 

I.EON.^RD H. COi;R rNI’:V, Chairniitn. 
W. WEDDKRr.URN 
S S. TIIORBURN 
M. M. TUIOWNAGGREE 
The Hon. Secretaries have been autborised to add 
the following names io this .Memorial : 

'i’he Arclihisliop of Canter- The Maiqiiis of Eipon. 

biirv. ' The Eai I ot Aberdeen. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of The E.n 1 nf Diinirore, 
Westminster TheLoid llobliouse. 

Tile Archbishop of Armagh. The Loul Kinnaircl. 


/()?nt //on. 
Sf'C7rf dries. 
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The Bishop of C.'irlisle. 

The Bisliop of Livcipool. 

1'he Lord Leiyli. 

'riie Lord Rad St oclc. 

The Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Sir Aiicld.iiui Colvin, K C.S.t. 
Riii[lu Hon. Sir Richard 
(} ii th. K. C. 

Sir LepcI Gi iflin, K C.S.L 
Sir John Janiiiie, K.C [ K. 

Sir William Mai khv, K.('.LK- 
Sir William Muir, KC S I. 
(jcneral Sir Henry Noiinan, 
G. C. B. 

Sir W. Comer Petheram. 

Sir John Budd I^hear, K C.I E. 
GiPnoral Sir J, W. SncMiler. 

Sir Raymond West, K.C i.E. 
Mr. Cj B. (dianman. 

Mr. T. Halt Davies. 

Mr. J’. A. Denny. 

Mr E. C. Ozanne. 

Dr. A. D. Pollen. 

Mr. J. R. Reid,C.LR. 

Mr. H. J. Reynolds, C S.I. 

Mr. Alex. Ro-'crs. 

Mr. G. W. Vidal. 

Mr. C. W. Whish. 

Mr. T. Gair Ashton, M.P* 

Mr T. Burt, M.P. 

Mr* John Burns, M P. 

Mr. T. Bivlev. M P. 

Mr. J. Brii.ru, M. p. 

Mr. W. s' Caine. M P. 

Mr, D. Brynmor Jones, M.P. 
Mr. J. Herbert Lewis, M.P. 
Sir John Len^, M.P. 

Mr. J. Herbert Roberts, M.P. 
Mr, Thomas Sliaw, KC.,M.P. 
Mr. fl J. Wilson, M.P, 

Mr. J. H. Yo.xail. M.P. 

The Dean of Durham. 

The Dean ot [.incoln. 

The Dean of Lltuulaff. 

The Dean of Maiidiester* 


ThePrincipal of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

Tlic Warden of Keble Col- 
lege, Ox fold. 

Tne Piincipal of M.inchcster 
College, Ox I Old. 

The Master of Pembioke Col- 
lege, Oxfoid. 

ThePiincipal of Somerville 
College, O.xfoid. 

The Master o( Catherine Col- 
lege, Cambi idge. 

The Master of Claie College, 
Cambridge. 

The President of Queei.'i 
College, Cam hi idge. 

The Principal of Aberdeen 
Univeisily. 

The President of Queen s, 
College, Belfast. 

Rev. Canon Aingcr. 

Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 

Rev. W. T. A. Barber. 

Rev. Canon Barnett. 

Mr. Brum well Booth. 

Re\\ Dr. John ClilTord, 

Rev, E D, Cornish, 

Rev. J Estlin Carpenter, 

Rev Dr. Glassc. 

Rev. Canon (iorc. 

Rev, Canon Hicks. 

Rev. J. Page Hoppis. 

Rev. A. o' M. Jay 
Rev. (kinon Knox-Little, 

Rev. J. T. McGaw. 

Rev. Dr. Mair. 

Rev. Dr. Mai shall. 

Rev. F. R. Meyer. 

Rev- J. H Moulton, 

Rev- Dr. Paterson 
Rev. J. E. Radcliffe. 

Rev. Dr. Rigg. 

Rev. T. G Selby. 

Archdeaco'n Sinclair, 

Rev. T. Spurgeon. 
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Rev, Dr. Taylor. 

Rev. H. A. Thotn.'ia. 

Re'v. S. Viiicc'Hl. 

Rev. U Russell 

Rev. Pniicipai Wliitehoii'iCt 

VVii. ’Arcluleacon Wiisor.. 

Sir Aithiir Ai nold. 

^ir rhoiHiis IjiiiloWj M. D. 

1 'r. Karl Hlinn 
Mr P W Runt in". 

Mr. Wilfiul S. awen Blunt. 
r.jMieml Sii Wiiiiatn Butler. 

Mr VV. P. Bvles. 

Mr. jas CarUM*. 

Mr. Donalil CiawAn*'!. 

Mr. Wm, Di-l y. C I.R. 

Mr. J Pa.^sinoi*e Rdwards. 

Mr. A E Flelclier. 

Sir Doiiplas Fo.x. 

Rt. Hon'. Sir F.lward Fry. 

Sir 'I'heotJore Fi v'. 
PiofcssorWm. (iraham. 

Mr, Ficdpt 'tt Hai i isnn. 

Mr T. K Hiyhain 
Mr C. II HapwMod, K. C. 

Mr. J. Seymour Keay. 

VIr. Bcrtiam Keigiilley. 

Mr. C. S. Lech. 

Rii^ht Hon Sir Massey Lopes. 
Mr. Fied. Maddison. 

Profe.ssor Allied Mai shall. 

Mr Iieorge Mci cdilh. 

Mr, H. S. Mmrav. 

ProU'ssor S. .1 Owen, 

Mr. H. D. Pearsall. 

.'^ir H. Oilzean Reid. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 

Mr. J. Bam foul Slack. 

Ml. Robinson Souttar. 

Mr. ITerhert Sjicncer. 

Sir VV. P. Trcloar. 

Sir E. H. Vet ney. 

Mr. Alfred Wallace. 

Professor John Westlake. 

Mr. A. J. Wilson. 


Mrs. G S. Rainett. 

Miss E. A. Baviy (“Edna 
l.yall”). 

Mr Bianr.vell Booth. 

Mis. W. P. ByU.s^ 

'Mie Cminte.N.s of Carlisle* 

Miss Alison Garland. 

Mad.ime Sar.ih (irand. 

Mrs E\aM‘Laren. 

Mis. Chas. Mallet. 

Mrs. F, Ma.x Muller, 

Mis Russell Rea. 

Mis. h'lnia Annie Steel. 

The (/ountess of Warwick. 

The Lord Mayor of Bristol. 

The Loid Mayor ot Yoik. 

The Mayor ot Barnsley. * 

The Mayor of Ban ow in-Fur- 
ness. 

I'he Mavor of Pdrkenhead, 
Bhulvbtiin. 
Bootle. 

Bi.idlord. 

Cheltenham, 

CovciUiy. 

\ Gateshead. 

' Grimsiiy. 

Huddeisheld. 

, Ipswich. 

]\Iaidstone. 

Ncvi port^Mcn.) 
Nottinji:ham. 

* , Shoieditch. 

*, ,) Stepney. 

" Sunderland. • 

, Wanington. 

Wi-;m. 

Thu Provost of Ayr. 

„ Melrose. 

” Montrose. 

’I Paisleya. 

Tlie Chairman. Blackburn 
Ciiamber of Commerce. 

The Cluiiiman, Cardiff Chani' 

ber of Commerce. 
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The Lord Aberdare. 

'i'ho Lord Iveano. 

'J’lie M.irqms of Winchester. 
Tile Lord Wroticsiey. 

Sir CjCor;;e Bird wood K.C l.E. 
(jenci.ii Sir Andrew Clarke. 
Mr. komcsli C. Dutt, C.I H 
Mr. Kobert H. I'Llliot. 

Colonel’ FL B Hanna, 

Sir Robert (I Head. 

Mr. J. Knox VVi.<,du. 

Mr. Edward Bond, M P, 

Mr. R. (dimeron. M. P. 

Mr. Allied Kminott, M. P. 

Mr', Samuel Evans, K.C , M P- 
Sir Micliael Poster, M. P. 

Sir Walter Poster, M P. 

T^jr. .T. P Parrel 1, M P 
^r. I^r. ,1. I'lavin, M. P. 

Sir W. Ibanipton (Lirdon.M P 
^Tl^ J. Keir flardie. ^f. P. 

Mr. A. H. Heath, M. P. 

I\Ir. J. 1). Hone, M p. 

Mr. 1’. J Kennedy, M. P. 

Sir .James Kit son, M. P. ' 
Colonel Hon. Heneiis»c L'jrge, 
M. P, 

Ml* M.mrice Low, M. P. ’ 

^rr. Cbas McArtinir, M. P. 
l)r. 'J'. J. Maenamara, AJ P. 

, Mr. .1. IJo\d Morgan, M. P, 
Mr. Cbas. Moiley, ]\r P. 

Mr. '1'. W. Niis.sev -M. P. 

Mr J J ()'SI)ee,'M. P. 

Mr A. C. llumphievs Owen, 
M P. 

Mr D. V. Pn ie, M. P. 


Mr. U .1. Reck it, M P 
^Ir. S Porde I^idley, M. P. 

Mr. Kdmnnd Rooerison, K C. 
M P. 

Mr. C. P. S 'otr, M.P 
Mr. Cbas. K Shaw, M.P. 

^Ir J W. S .ear, M P. 

Mr. ('on l ien iv Warner, M.P. 
Mr J K WimBmld-Oi .by, M.P. 
Mr.' S.iir.uei Young, M.P. 

'i'ne Dean of Clouchester. 

Rev. Dr. G. S. Birrett. 

Rev ( anon McColl. 

Rev. W ill. Dale. 

Rev. Ilngb Pi ice Utigbcs. 

Rev. Vernon Staley. 

Rev. Cbas. Voysey. 

Com nf oil XationalD'Escompte 
(Mr. 1C Lazai ns, ^^anaget '. 
(Coiineillor J^'iclding Johnson, 
vSir Wm. Bruce, 

Sir Allied Newton. 

M'‘ A (L Symoiids, 

Mr, Edgar Speyer (Messrs, 
Speyer Bros ) 

Dr. R Spence Watson. 

Mr Alex ^Veddcl burn, K.C. 
Mr. Spencer Wilkinson. 

Mr. W Martin Wood. 

Mrs. H. Jiradlaiigh Bonner. 
Cbairiiiaii. (Cambridgesluro • 
(County Council. 

('liaii man, Mei ionetbsliiro 
County Council. 

"J'lic Mavor of (Boiicliestcr. 
The (Chairman, Bradford 
Cham her of Commerce. 
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\Ddivend in the rooms of the Mahojona Sahka^ 
on Pthruary 4, 1902 ] 

(lentlemen, — I received your telegram a few days ago 
at Colombo, kmdiy inviting me and my gifted fellow* 
passenger, sister Nivedita to speak at a Ibiblic Meeting 
on our ariival at Madras. I felt an unspeakable joy that 
you should have tiius accorded your hearty greetings 
to a lady who is now one of us, who lives our life, shares 
our joys and sorrows, pai takes our trials and troubles, and 
labours witli us in the cause of our motherland. 1 also 
felt gratitude at the honour sow had done me peisonally 
by giving me this welcome after my prolonged absence. 
At llie same time, 1 will not conceal from you that your 
request filled me with giave iiiisgiving.s. After a somewhat 
severe course of woikin England, I had looked forwiird 
to rest and cessation from labours on my return to 
India, angi to a quiet life among those who are nearest 
and dearest to me. Nothing was farther from my mind 
tlian the idea of appearing before the public during 
my stay in India; and you will believe me when I tell 
you, that I opened your telegram at Colombo witii some 
degree of terror. Nevertheless, your invitation was so 
kind that it was difficult to decline ; and when you 
tidd<!d llie ^Yorllieir^iuiiuc of Nivedita lo mine in 
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your telegram, you skilfully closed the gates behind me, 
and made a retreat on my part iinposssible. At the 
same lime you also lightened my task ; for in 
appearing before you on the platform to-day, I feel tinit 
I am like the door-keeper of the Sanskrit Diamn, wno 
comes on the stage, opens the palace dr)or, intiodnct;-. 
the princess, and then retiies. I will take care, therefoie, 
not to detain you long; for I am sure you will all he 
as anxious as I am to listen to her who follows me. Sue” 
appears before you not as the partisan of any particular 
sect or creed, but as belonging to all India, cheiishing 
a noble pride in India’s past, labouring with a loving 
heart for India’s future. Therefore, you will recognise 
HI her, as I recognise in her, a beloved countrywoman 
devoted to the cause of India, and you will listen to her, 
as I shall listen to her, as to a sister working for all 
of us in this her adopted countiy. 

No Sign or Progress. 

Gentlemen, I cannot adequately express to you my 
feelings on an occasion like this, when we meet aftei 
;in absence of years. We have been divided by sea^ 
and oceans, but h.ive not been divided in our aims and 
endeavours. The 5.11110 cause has enlisted our 
sympathies, and the same objects have inspired cue 
efforts. Therefore, although I have been aiisent from 
you for five years,— except during the winter months of 
1899-1900, — my thoughts have been your thoughts, 
my endeavours have been your endeavouis, and my 
jispiraligns have been your aspirations, all this lime.* 
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India has seen little change during these five years. 
A century has ended and a new century iias hegun, 
hut we have seen nn sign of progress, — rather the 
icverse. 'J'here is no sadder chapter in the economic 
history of India than the story of these five years, 
commencing with the fitmine of 1897, and proceeding 
on to the famine which has not yet ended. Never in 
Indians liisiory were the mass of the people more 
lesourceless, more crippled as maniifacliirers, more 
indebted as agriculturists. Never weie greater misfor- 
tunes and deaths crowded together within so brief a 
space. Never did a civilised, fertile, and iiHliislrious 
country present a scene of more widespread poverty 
and desolation. 

But, gentlemen, when we have narrated the story 
of famines and pestilence, w'c have not told the 
.wiiole story of our misforiune.s during these five yea is. 
.Unfortunately, the administration of these years has 
not made for progre.ss. It is unncccssaiy for me on an 
occasion like this to recall to your minds those lepres- 
sive acts of Government which have engaged your 
attention so long, and which are still flesh in ^-oiir 
iiieinories. I doubt Veiy miicb if there is any tlioiightful 
pud responsible man in India who can look back on^ 
these repressive measures to-day with gialification and 
pridi?. A feeling of sadness and of despair comes over 
ns as we think of these measuies. But, genilLincn, we 
should never yield to sucli despair. I for one, have never 
.believed, and will never believe, in this dark future for 
Jndia. The Biilish Government, in spite of its occasional 
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lapses into repressive and retrograde measures, cannot 
permanently accept a policy which is so fatal to the good 
of the people and so fatal to the Empire. 

S elf-G ov er n m en t. 

^lore than tliis, the future of India depends on 
us, and on us alone. I am old enough to be able to 
look back thirty or forty years, when a few solitary 
voices in a few i emote places, disconnected with each 
other, asked for some feeble concessions for the peo[)le. 
I have lived to see the wliole of the educated people 
of India united by one common aim, striving for one 
common object, demanding that priceless boon of Self* 
C.lrovernment which no civilised Government can for ever 
deny to a civilised nation. I have beard the same note 
sounded in Madras and in Bombay, in Calcutta and in 
Lucknow ; 1 have seen the best, the foremost, the mo*'>t 
moderate and thoughtful men in India banded together 
to olitain for their countrymen a real share in the 
administration of their own concerns. You cannot travel 
in any part or province of India, you cannot visit any 
lowp or village in India, where the engrossing idea of. 
the most iniluential and best educated men is not 
the idea of progress and Self-Government. An.d tbii 
'idea which pervades tens of thousands to-day is 
spreading to hundreds of thousands and to millions. 
Do you think tiiis fact has no significance ? Do you 
think that the spread of this feeling, this idea, tins 
ambition, among the entire body of our educated 
men, — which has taken place within our own memory,— 
ineans noxhiii^ ? Why, gcutleuieii, I see iu this ctVa 
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fact the strongest promise for the future, the strongest 
guarantee for administrative reform and political advance- 
ment. It is this slow, silent, steady, irresistible advance 
wliich makes nations, — not p.irticular Acts of legislation 
Dr measures of administration. The most liberal Acts 
would be useless and valueless and even hurtful if we 
had no strength, no faith, no capacity of progress. Tlie 
most retrograde Acts will fail to impede us, if we have 
trust and faith in ourselves, if we are true to our country 
and our cause. 

Exhortation to his Countrymen. 

Therefore, my friends, and countrymen, my first and 
last word to you is this : Let us have faith in ourselves ! 
Our future depends on us ; our fate is in our own hands ; 
our destiny rests on our labours ! Do not, for one 
moment, despond, for despondency in such a cause 
is a sin. Do not be intemperate and violent, for hysteric 
spasms are the signs of weakness, not of strength. 
Strong in our determination, calm in our conviction, 
let us speak temperately, clearly, and unmistakabjy ; 
and let us work steadily and silently, swerving neither 
to the right nor to the left from the path of our duty to 
our country. 

Gentlemen, we have candid friends who are always 
telling us that our agitation is useless and futile ; that 
our activity does more harm than good ; that our 
endeavours had better be abandoned. But the path 
which they' thus point out to us is not the path of 
progress, but the path of death \ The remedy which 

fC 
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*hesti physicians prescribe is that the patient, in order to 
be cured, should commit suicide ! If you ever study the 
Economic History of India during the last 150 years, 
\OLi will clearly comprehend how much we have lost in 
every way by oui inactivity in the past. And if you have 
watched carefully the course of recent events, you will 
understand how much of our economic disasters at the 
j ‘resent time is due to the exclusion of the people bom 
all share in the management of their own concerns. 

Government uy Co-operation. 

There never has been, and there never can be, any 
good Government in any great and civilised coiriUiy 
V jihout the iiclp and the co-operation of the people them- 
selves, And to advise us to refrain from all endeavours 
to secure self Government for India, is to perpetuate 
t'Kit economic distress and suffering and misery which 
unhappily distinguisiies India at the jirescnt day among 
ail great and civilised counliy in tiiC eaitli. No gentle- 
men, our duty demands it, the good of our country 
lec^uiies it, and the prosperity of Btiiish Rule depends 
on it, that we should have some realshaiein the adminis- 
^ration of our own concerns. 

Our Destiny is in our hands. 

For, myself, I would rather that we should endeavour 
and fail, than not endeavour at all. It is national life 
to pin sue great and worthy objects i it is national deatii 
to s’.and still and stagnate. But with us, at the present 
inoinvUt, it is not a question of failure ; it is a question 
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of certain tiiuinph in the end. We may he beaten back, 
once and again ; we may labour a wiiole lifc-tinie without 
attaining our ctid ; but, rest assured, the endeavour will 
not be tiiade in vain. Our sons will press forward when 
we sink in the struggle ; the cause of our country will 
prosper when our aslies ate cold ; and before half a 
centuiy is over, before a quarter of this new century 
is over, tile peo()le of India will have secured a leal and 
valuable share in the administration of their own affaiis, — - 
like all the great and civilised nations of the earth. Let 
us have faith in ourselves, let us be true to ourselves, 
and our political future is assured, our destiny is in out 
own hands. 

Title Lvnd As.sessment Resolution. 

(Jentlemen, 1 tliank you again for the welcome you 
have accorded to us on our arrival in India. In the few 
words 1 have addressed to yon I have purposely refrained 
from alluding to the inqiortant Resolution which the 
rjovernmeiu of India have recoided on the subject of 
llie Indian land levenue. I feel gieatly honomed by tlif 
Inference which has been made to my humble woik in 
this vciy iHjpmtant Resolution; and tlie courtesy with 
wiiich His l'h\cellency’s Government ha.s dealt with my 
suggestions almost disarms ciiticism. The paper was 
placed in my hands only tins morning, and I Imve not 
road even a tenth part of the Resolution yet, and you 
"ill pardon me tiierefore if I am wholly unable on the 
p'esent occasion to express any opinion on this most 
iuiporuut suhj'.ct. I shall conclude by reiterating luy 
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thanks to the Government of India for the earnest 
attention which they have bestowed on this subject which 
is ail important in reference to the econoMiic conditio» 
of the people of India. 



XIV. FIRST REPLY TO LORD CORZON’S 
LAND RESOLUTION. 

\Apped,rti in the March 12, rgo2.] 

Sir — A sirils of Letters on the land tax in the 
dififereiit provinces of India were addressed by the 
present writer to Lord Cur£on, Viceroy of India, in the 
course of 1900, and were subsequently published under 
the title of “Open Letters to Lord Cureon on Famines 
and Land Assessments in India ” The views expressed 
in my Letters were also the views of many distinguished 
■ Englishmen who had retired after long and meritorious 
work in India ; and a joint Memorial was submitted 
towards the close of 1900 to the Secretary of State for 
India. Among the signatories were the Right Hon’ble 
Sir Richard Garth, late Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir John 
Jardine, late Judge of the High Court of Bombay, Mr. 
R. K. Puckle, C. S. L, late Director of Revenue Settle- 
ment in Madras, Mr. H. J. Reynolds, C. S. L, l^ate 
Revenue Secretary of Bengal, Mr. A. Rogers, late 
Member 'of Council in Bombay, and Mr. J. H. Garstin, 
late Member of Council in Madras. I betray ho 
confidence in informing you that the draft of the 
Memorial was made by the most experienced revenue 
officer among us, Mr. Puckle, and that his draft was 
adopted with some slight modifications after several 
conferences. 

The Secretary of State forwarded this Memorial, io 
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the Government of India for consideration, and Lord 
Curzon’s very able Resolution on the subject has just 
appeared. 

Lord Curzoii ha.s approached the subject with a 
statesmanlike conviction of its vast and national im[)or- 
tanec. He has obtained reports from the f.ocal Govern- 
-ments of the diderent Provinces; he has recognised th(‘ 
question as transcending the sphere of party cr sectional 
controversy; and he has dealt with his critics with that 
courtesy which is a part of him. A few extracts fion) 
tire opening paraghnphs of the Resolution will indicate 
the spirit in which the Viceroy has approached the 
subject 

“The Government of India welcomed the opportunity 
thus afforded to them of insliiuling renewed enquiries 
into a matter that has, for more than a century, been 
the suhiect of anxious discussion, ^’he well-being of 
the agricultural community in India, constituting as It 
does so overwhelming a proportion of the entire 
population of the Indian Continent, and contilhuting 
so^ large a quota to the- Indian revenues, cannot fail to 
lie to the Government a matter of the most intimate 
concern ; nor can it be denied that upon the incidence 
•of the land revenue collections must the prosperity of 
those classes in a great measure depend. The question 
may be recognised, therefore, as one of the highest 
•national importance, transcending the sphere of party 
or sectional controversy, and demanding at once tire 
most exhaustive scrutiny and the most liberal treatment 
t . If prevention of the inevitable con sequencer of 
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drought be an ideal incapable of attainnncnt, mitigation 
is manifestly an object worthy of the closest attention 
of the (b)vcrnment. It cannot but be their desire 
that assessments should be equitable in cliaracter and 
moderate in incidence, and there should be left to the 
proprietor or to the cultivator of the soil— as the case 
may be “-that margin of profit tliat will enable him to 
save in ordinary seasons, and to meet the Strain of 
exceptional misfortune.” 

Ill these passages, the Government of India have 
.fully recognised the cardinal principle which I have 
urged so often in recent years that, in an agricultural 
country like India, the prosperity and well being of 
the nation greatly depend on the incidence of the land 
revenue being moderate and equitable ; and that land 
assessments should be so made as to leave to the 
proprietor or the cultivator of the soil a margin of profit 
which will enable him to save in ordinary years to meet 
the strain of exceptional bad harvests. I could not 
wiish for a more emphatic confirmation of the opinions 
which I have so frequently advanced ; and I gratefully 
acknowledge that there is no difference, in principle, 
between the views I have urged and the views so 
authoritatively laid down in this Government Rcsolutiotj, 
And if I still press for land reforms in India, it is 
because the prevailing practice in India is ttof in con- 
formity with this principle ; the incidence of land revenup 
,is moderate and equitable ; and a sufficient margin 
is nol left to landlords and cultivators to meet the strain 
,of occasional bad harvests* 
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■ ' Tht Pirmanent question of per- 

manent settlements does not arise in this discussion. 
Believing as I do, that a permanent settlement of the 
land revenues would be in the highest degree beneficial 
to the people, and would add to their wealth, prosperity, 
and staying power, I nevertheless refrained from urging 
such a settlement in my Open Letters, because the India 
Office had rejected the proposal so late as 1883. And 
the retired officers who submitted their Memorial to the 
Secretary of State did not ask for a permanent settle- 
ment. We asked for such concessions as were probable, 
and were consistent with the present land policy of the 
India Office and the Indian Government. Nevertheless, 
Lord Curzon has, in his Resolution, dwelt at considerable 
length on the question of permanent settlements, and 
the following extracts from his Resolution will explain 
His Excellency^i views 

“The Government of India indeed know of no ground 
whatever for the contention that Bengal has l>een saved 
from famine by the permanent settlement, a contention 
whiclj appears to them to be disproved by history, and 
they are not, therefore, disposed to attach much value to 
predictions as to the benefits that might have ensued bad 
jf similar settlement been extended elsewhere, 

“As regards the condition of cultivators in Bengal, 
who are the tenants of the land owners instituted as a 
class in the last century by the British Government, there 
is still less ground for the contention that their position, 
‘owing to ffie permanent settlements, hasr been converted 
into one of exceptional comfort and prosperity. It is 
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precisely because this was not the case, and because, so 
far from being generously treated by the zemindars, the 
Bengal cultivator was rack-rented, impoverished, and 
oppressed, that the Government of India felt compelled 
to intervene on his behalf, and by the series of legislative 
measures that commenced with the Bengal Tenancy Act 
of 1859 and culminated in the Act of 1885, to place him 
in the position of greater security which he now enjoys. 
To confound this legislation with the permanent settle- 
ment, and to ascribe even in part to the latter the benefits 
which it had conspicuously failed to confer, and which 
would never have accrued but for the former, is strangely 
to misread history.” 

In other words, Lord Curzon holds firstly^ that the 
permanent settlement of Bengal has not prevented the 
worst effects of famines ; and secondly^ that the prosper- 
ous condition of the Bengal cultivator is due, not to the 
permanent settlement, but to the land legislation of 1859 
and 1885. An examination of the facts of the case does 
not support His Excellency’s views. 

Bengal in 1770 was visited by the worst famine lhat 
has ever afflicted India, and one-third of the population 
of that rich and fertile province, estimated at ten millions 
or more, was swept away within twelve months. Bengal 
was permanently settled in i793 i and since that date 
famines have been rare in Bengal, and there has been no 
fa mint itithin the permaiuntly settled tracts causing any loss 
of life. The agricultural people are generally prosperous 
and resourceful ; and with some help from the Govern- 
ment- they^ have tided over the worst calamities without 
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tile most lamentable result of famines,— a ghastly tale of 
deatlis. They very reverse of this has been the case in 
every other province of India not permanently settled. 
The agricultural people are so resoiirceless and impover- 
ished, that the most liberal iclicf mensiirt-s have failed 
to save lives ; and the uniform stoiy of deaths by tlie 
million has been told in every famine year. These are 
facts that tell their own tale. Within a pciiod of over a 
hundred years there has been no famine in permanently 
settled Bengal causing loss of life ; while loss of life has 
been lamentable and frequent in every other province of 
India in spite of all relief operations. The contention, 
t!ierefo«e, that the permanent settlement has saved 
Bengal from the worst results of famines is not disproved, 
but proved by history, as completely and unanswerably 
.as any economic fact can be proved. 

But it has been urged in the second place that the 
comparative prosperity of the Bengal cultivators is due 
not to the permanent settlement but to later legislation, 
i. e, to the Rent Act passed between 1859 and 1885. I 
mjSiSelf rendered some humble assistance in the framing 
of the Rent Act of 18S5, and my services on the occasion 
were kindly acknowledged in the Calcutta Gazette by 
the then Revenue Secretary of Bengal, Mr. Antony 
MacDonnell, now Sir Antony MacDonnell, the most 
distinguished Indian administrator of the present genera- 
tion. I shall be the last person, therefore, to deny that 
the Rent Acts of Bengal were needed for the protection 
pf cultivators, or that they completed the good work done 
by the permanent settlement. But to maintain that ih^ 
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permanent settlement did no ^ood until the Rent Arts 
were passed is to discredit the testimony of the ahlrst 
officers and the most distinguished statesmen v\ho lived 
and worked in India duting three generations. Their 
recorded opinions have been quoted on my work on the 
Kcnnomic History of British India^ which is expected to 
appear next month, and need not be fully recapitulated 
!\ere. ^'here were men among them like Colebrooke, who 
had served in India for over forty years, who had known 
Bengal before the permanent settlement and after, and 
who declared in 1808 (long before the Rent .Acts were 
passed) that “the reviving prosperity of tlie country, its 
fnereased wealth and rapid improvements are nnquestiorD 
ably due to the permanent settlement.” There were 
thoughtful observers like Bishop Fleber who wrote in 
1826 (long before the Rent Act.^j) that “in Bengal where 
independent of its exuberenl fertility there is a permanent 
settlement, famine is unknown.” Lord VVilliam Beniinck, 
as Governor of Midra«j, recommended a permanent 
Ryotwaii settlement ; and Sir Thomas Miinro insisted on 
this all through liis life, and stated before the Houie of 
Commons that there was no difference between the 
Zemindari settlement of Bengal and the Ryotwari settle- 
ment of Madras as regards permanency. One Governor- 
General, the Marquis of Wellesley, was so convinced of 
the benefits of the permanent settlement that he pledged 
<he word of the British Government, in 1803 and 1805, 
by Legislative Acts and Proclamations, to extend it to 
Northern India, His successor Lord Minto recorded 
ids opinion in 1813 that “to ameliorate generally- the 
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conditions of the natives, it is our firm conviction that 
no arrangement or measure will tend so speedily, and 
eifectually to the accomplishment of those important 
objects as the establishment of a permanent settlement.’^ 
Lord Minto’s successor, the Marquis of Hastings, once 
more urged in 1820, that “it is, then, our unanimous 
opinion that the system of a permanent settlement of 
the land revenue, either upon the principle of a fixed 
jumma^ or of an assessment determinable by a fixed 
and invariable rate, ought to be extended to the ceded 
and conquered Provinces.” The Directors of the East 
India Company rejected the proposals of the three 
successive Governor-Generals, and broke the pledge given 
by Legislative Acts and Proclamations, not because the 
permanent settlement in Bengal had borne no fruit, but 
because a trading Company would sacrifice, nothing of 
their own prospective profits and dividends for the happi- 
ness of the people of India. The Company was abolished 
in 1858; the first Bengal Rent Act was passed by Lord 
Canning in 1859; and the same Viceroy urged once 
mor^ the extension of a permanent settlement to all 
provinces of India for the prevention of such famines as 
he had witnessed in Northern India in i860. Sir Charles 
‘^Vood, then Secretary of State for India, (afterwards 
Lord Halifax) accepted the proposal and described it 
as “a measure dictated by sound policy, and calculated 
to accelerate the development of the resources of India, 
and to ensure in the highest degree, the welfare and 
contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
that country." Sir John Lawrence, (afterwards L^rd 
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Lawrence) wrote in the same year, “I recommend a 
perpetual settlement, because I am persuaded that how* 
ever much the country has of late years improved, its 
resources will be still more rapidly developed by the limi- 
tation of the Government demand.” And Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Secretary of State for India, approved of the 
proposal in 1867 “in consideration of the great im- 
portance of connecting the interests of the proprietors 
of the land with the stability of the British Government.” 

Such were the opinions of three generations of 
distinguished administrators and able statesmen in India, 
*-of men who built up the Empire, and valued the 
contentment and happiness of the people. But un- 
fortunately, the desire to promote the welfare of the 
people did not ultimately shape the action of the 
Government ; the desire to conciliate the people lost 
its force when the empire became stable; the desire 
to continuously add to the land revenue prevailed ; and 
the proposal of extending the permanent settlement 
into all provinces of India was rejected by the India 
Office in 1883. 

Since then the Indian Government have trfed to 
persuade themselves, and to persuade others, that the 
permanent settlement is a useless and a hurtful 
institution. English landed proprietors, who themselves 
enjoy and appreciate the benefits of a permanent 
settlement in England under Pittas Act of 1798, learn to 
repeat, when they arrive in India, that what is good for 
themselves is not good for the people of India. Young 
men, fresh from schools, when they come out as 
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^tlministrators to India, learn to sneer at the o[)inions' 
of Cornwallis and Sir Thomas Miinro, of Wellesley and 
Lord Hislinifs, of Carining and Lnvrence, of Lord 
Halifax and Sir Stafford Nortlicote, as the “sciiool of 
liu)UL;li!.” of an earlier period which is now out of date 
and out of fasluon. And tiic people of India are asked 
to believe, with all the eloquence of ofificial persnation, 
that the grapes which are now placed beyond their reach 
are sour, and that they will thrive best under a conlinu' 
ous increase of the State demand fiom the soil. All 
lids is very intelligible, however sad But the iinpaitiaJ' 
student of liistory will occasionally turn from the made’ 
To- order opinions of modern times to the freer dis-' 
Viissions of past generations ; to the opinions of men 
who w.itched the operation of the permanent settlement 
fiom the earliest period, judged its merit from the 
highest stand point, vi?. that of the happiness of the 
people of India, and recommended its extension witii 
greatei freedom than has been enjoyed by any Viceroy 
since 188,5, 

Remedies proposed in the memorial of igoo — >But 
‘as has been staled before, the question of a permanent 
settlement does iiot arise in the present discussion. The 
eKtensioii of the permanent settlement to other provinces 
of India was not urged in my Open Letters to Lord 
('iirzon; and it was not recommended in the Memoiial 
submitted to the Secretary of State for India in 1900. 
The Memorialists made some exceedingly moderate 
proposals for placing reasonable limits an the land tax', 
limits which are .consistent with the present land policj' 
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of tl’.e India Offi :e and the Indian (jovernineiit. 'I'he 
pioposals wore: (i) Half net produce rule for cultivator*! 
paying llie land-tax diiect. (2) Half rental rule (or 
landlords paying the land tax. (3) 'J'hirty years 
settlement iiilc. (4) Limitation of enhancements from 
cultivators to the giound of increase in prices. (0 
Limitation of ccs.>>es to 10 per cent, of the land 
revenue. 

With your pet mi.ssion I propose to examine on a 
hiturc occasio.'i how far Lord C'urzon has found it 
possible to accept tliese proposals, and on what points 
llis ExcelLncy has not found it possible to adopt them. 



XV. SECOND REPLY TO LORD CURZON’S 
LAND RESOLUTION. 

[Appeared in ike ^^Fioneet"” March 28, 1902.] 

Sir — In my last letter which appeared in your issue 
of the 12th March, I made mention of the five rules 
which were suggested in the memorial of 1900, to limit 
the land tax within reasonable and intelligible limits. 
1 propose in the present letter briefly to examine how 
these rules have been dealt with in the Government 
Resolution. 

(1) Half net produce from cultivators . — The first 
rule suggested by the memorialists was worded thus : 
“Where the land revenue is paid directly by the culti- 
vators, as in most parts of Madras and Bombay, the 
Government demand should be limited to 50 per cent 
of the value of the net produce after a liberal deduction 
for cultivation expenses has been made, and should not 
ordinarily exceed one^fifth of the gross produce even 
in those parts of the country where in theory one-half 
the net is assumed to approximate to one-third the gross 
^produce.” 

The first part of the rule, limiting the Govern- 
ment demand to one-half the net produce^ is based on 
Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of 1864, and is accepted, 
in theory, by the Madras Government. “It is now 
forty years,” says Lord CurzoiVs 'Resolution, “since 
the alternative standard of half the net produce was 
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introduced in Madras.” The Memorialists, therefore, 
sii'if'ested no new rule, but only recommended that the 
accepted rule should be fairly and universally worked 
wherever the land tax was paid by the cultivators direct. 
In Bombay, no endeavours are made to limit the land 
tax to one-half the net produce ; in Madras the 
calculations are often so made that, according to the 
testimony of many revenue officers, the land tax 
approximates sometimes to the whole of the net 
produce. What the Memorialists urged was that the 
rule, accepted in tlieory, should be strictly and univer- 
sally carried out in practice ; and that the cultivator 
should be saved, in every single case, from an assessment 
exceeding one-half the net produce of ins field. His 
lixcellency the Viceroy must feel, as stongly as we do, 
that such protection is needed by each individual 
cultivator ; but nevertheless the Government Resolution 
provides no such protection, and leaves the incidence 
of the land tax on the peasant piopiieturs of Madras 
and Bombay as uncertain as before. 

The second part of the rule quoted was meant as a 
further limit, and provides that the land tax, estimated at 
half the net produce, should not exceed the maximum of 
one-fifth the gross produce. J/)rd Ciirzon has declined 
to adopt this limit also, and deals with the proposal in 
these words : “The gross produce standard recommend- 
ed by the Memoiialists would, if systematically applied, 
lead to an increase rif assessment all round. The Report 
from the Central Provinces shows that the proportion 
to produce of the gross rental ranges from one-sixth to 
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one*fourteeiith, and that the enforcement of any such 
slandaid would double the liabilities of the raiyais. 
The Bengal Report gives statistical reasons for believing 
that rents are geneially much below one-fifth of the gross 
produce, and indicates lliat raiyats on (Government 
temporarily settled estates are, judged by tiiis standard 
belter off than under proprietors with a petmanciu 
settlement. Tire Madras reply says that ‘if Ciovernment 
took one-fifth of tlie real gross producij from its raiyats, 
it would fully double its present land revenue. Tiie 
Governor-(jeneral in Council is unable to accept a 
proposal which could only have consecpiences the very 
opposite of tliose which are anticipated by its authors.” 

The reference to the tenants of private landlords in 
Bengal and the Central Provinces is out of place, 
because the rule framed i)y the .\femorialists was intended 
for tracts ‘’where the land revenue \'> paid directly by the. 
cultivators, as in most parts of Madras and Bombay.” 
Tenants of private landlords are [irolected by the Rent 
Acts of the different i)rovince‘=, and the more complete the 
protection, the more thorough will be the siipj)ni;t which 
those Acts will receive from all true well-wishers of 
Indian cultivators. In the lulc now under consideration 
the Memoiialists explicitly confined themselves to the 
cases of the cultivatois who paid the land tax direct 
to Government, and it is a matter of regret that the 
rule framed by them has bten completely misapprehended 
by Government. For the Memorialists did not suggest 
one-ftfih the gross produce as the sfandaid of land tax ; 
.they suggested it as the maximum which should never 
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be exceeded. As far back as 18S3, one-fourth tlie gross 
produce was suggested as the maximum rent payable by 
JJengal raiyats to their private landlords, and in reducing 
this pro[)ortion to one-fifih Sir Antony MacDonnell, then 
Kevenue Secretary of Bengal, recorded tlie following 
remaiks : “It was never pretended that all landlords 
were justified in claiming one-fouith of the produce as 
rent, or that the proportion should be looked on other- 
wise than as the farthest limit which under circumstances 
most favourable to (he landlord his claims might reach. 
...The result of the information collected by these 
officers was to induce the Lieutenant-Governor to 
advocate the substitution of one-fifth for one-fourth of 
the gross produce in the Tenancy Bill now before the 
Legislative Council of India.” The Memorialists bad 
this rule befoie them when they framed a similar rule 
for tenants paying direct to Government ; and in sugges- 
ting the maximum of one-fiftli the produce, they did 
not pretend that “the proportion should be looked on 
otherwise than as the farthest limit which under circum- 
stances most favourable'’ to the Government, its claim 

* 

might reach. 

As a 'matter of fact, Government very often exceeds 
this limit. It was in evidence before the Famine Com- 
mission of 1880 that the land tax in some Talukas in 
Madras was as high as 31 per cent, of the gross produce ; 
and the Madras Board of Revenue now explains that 
this high rale referred to a small area, and that “a truer 
idea is given by the figures 12 to 28 per cent.” It was 
in evidence before the Famine Commission of 1900 tliat 
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the land tax in some districts of (<iijerat was 20 per cent, 
of the j'ross produce; and it is obvious, tlierefore, tiiat 
this full late nuisl have lieen exceeded in many particular 
villages and Talukas in those distnets. "]'he oliject of 
llte Memorialists was (o prevent such excessive assess- 
ments in any single case. Their intention was that the 
land tax, necessanly varying accoiding to the different 
qualities of the soil, shouldin no case exceed 20 per cent, 
of the gross produce. They hoped that the niaximuiD 
limit proposed by Sir Antony MacDonnell for the tenants 
of the Bengal zemindars would lie lixect by the (lovern- 
n»ent for rayats paying the land tax to the State direct. 
The Government has misapprehended this suggested 
rule ;,has described the evil consequences of another rule 
which the Memorialists did not propose ; and has declined 
to place any maximum limit on the land tax payable by 
cultivators. 1 deplore this decision. It was eagerly hoped 
that the revelations made by the Famine Commissions 
of r 880 and 1901 would induce Ford Curzon to place 
some clear, woikuble, intelligible maximum limit on the 
Slate demand from the present proprietors of India. Not 
only is it necessary that Revenue and Settlement Officers 
should be moderate in tbeir demands, but it is also 
necessary — in India more than in any other country in 
ihe world,— -that the cultivators should know and undtr- 
sland clearly what the State demands, and what they are 
entitled to keep. Uncertainly m the Stale demand 
paralyses agriculture. And this fatal uncertainty will 
hang on the agriculiui.d industry of India until 
some futqre rqler, in closer tqucli with the people 
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with rt firmer determin.Ttion to protect them at all costs, 
will declare to them iii lnn"iia.£;e which they can under- 
stand, how much the GovetnmeiU claims from the 
produce of their fields, r.od hf>w much, is assured to them, 
untouched hy the S^t^emeut and flu* Revenue Officer. 

{2) Half the rfu till from Ituidhrds . — 'fhe second rule 
suggested by the Memorialists was thus worded ; “Where 
the land revenue is paid ^ landlords, the principle 
adopted in tlie .Siharanpur rules of 1855, whereby the 
revenue demand is limited to one-half of the actual rent 
or assets of such landlords, should be universally applied.” 
Rule XXXVI of the Saharanpjr Rule laid down that 
“the Government have determined so far to modify the 
rule laid down in para. 52 of the Directions to Settlement 
Officers as to limit the demand of State 1050 per cent or 
one-half of the aveiage net assets.” Revenue Officers 
have from time to time sought to place on these clear 
words an interpretation which they do not bear on the 
face of them ; and have sought to realise as land revenue 
one-half of the prospective and potential rental of 
estates. ^Ir. J. B. Fuller, who was Secretary to <he 
Chief Commissioner of tlie Central Provinces in 1887 des- 
cribed sucli procedure (in his letter of the i8th May, 1887) 
as an attempt “to evade the operation of the half-assets 
rule.” By hi.s singular ability and talents, as well as by 
his unsurpassed cx{ierience in settlement work, Mr. J. B. 
Fuller has deservedly won the high rank which he now 
occupies. But alas ! one of the first duties of his high 
office has been an attempt to justify in 1902 what he 
himself described in 1SS7 as an evasion of a Government 
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rule by Goveni'iient oftieers. As Secretory to the 
Government of India, he si^jns Lord Curzon's Resolution, 
and he \\ rites that “the conslrnction placed on the 
word assets .at the time, and for many years later, per- 
mitted the Settlement Officer to look beyond tlie actual 
cash rental, and to take into consideration prospective 
increases of income.’^ I would not like to compare ihe^e 
words too closely with what Mr. Fuller wrote in 18.S7. 
It is pleasanter to know that the old practice, whether 
an evasion of rules or a misapprehension of them, has 
now been abandoned. Lord Curzon proceeds to say : — 

“In the North-Western and other zemindari provin- 
ces prospective assets have been excluded from consider- 
ation. . . In the resettlement of Oudh, now on the 

point of completion, the averaije falls below 47 per cent. 
. . Already as pointed out in the Report from the 
Central Provinces three of the districts in the whole of 
the Provinces have recently been reassessed . . at 

less than 50 per cent, of the rental ... In Orissa the 
gradual reduction of the government proportion 
been even more striking. In 1822 it was authoritatively 
declared to tjue 83*3 of the assets, in 1833 it was lowered to 
70-75 per cent., in 1840 to 65 per cent, with a permissive 
reduction to 60 per cent., while in the resettlement just 
concluded it has been brought down 1054 per cent.” 

I can scarcely flatter myself that His Excellency meant 
the last words as a compliment to me personally : but I 
may say, in passing, that the last resettlement of Orissa 
went on uirder my supervision in 1896 ; and that my 
recommendations were before the Government when the 
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' sotticMiient was finally concluded in 1S97. Generally 
speakiiii:, ilie Government of Indi.a recognises the rule 
proposed in the Memonal without foimaily laying it down. 
^‘Willie the standard of 50 per cent, lias nowhere been 
laid do'vn as a [Wed and inimiitahle prescription, there 
has liecn and there is, a growing tendency throughout 
temporarily settled zemindaii districts to approximate 
to it,” 'I'ne Memorialists, may feci satisfied that this 
virtually proclaims the abandonment of the practice 
of assessing estates on prospective rentals, or at over 
lialf the rental ; and they are grateful for this to Lord 
Curzon, 

(3) Settlements for thirty years . — The third rule 
suggested by the Memorialists was tiuis worded : ‘‘'Fhat 
no revision of the land tax of any province or part 
thereof should be made within thirty years of tlie 
expiration of any former revision.” The name of f.ord 
\V''i)liain Bentinck is honoured in India for doing away 
with short settlements and introducing settlements for 
thirty years. The great settlement of Northern India, 
effected between 1833 and 1849 thiity years. 

The first great settlement of Bombay, effected in 1837 
was ht thirty years. Settlements made in Madras have 
Ijcen for thirty years during over half a century. 

Orissa settlement of 1837 was for tinrty years, and when 
the period expired in 1867, Lord Lawrence, then Viceroy 
of India, continued the old settlement for another thirty 
years instead of liarassing the people with a fresh settle' 
mein in the year of the Orissa famine. The advantages 
of long settlements are obvious. In spite of all precau- 
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tions, every re-seftlement is a harassment of the people ; 
short settlements take away all motives for improvement ; 
long settlements give some assurance and encouragement 
to the people, and promote enierpiise in the landed 
classes. These facts were forgotten or ignored in the 
last years of the ipth century; and in 1805, Lord (icoige 
Hamilton ruled that while thnty years should continue 
to he the ordinary term of settlement in Madras, Bombay, 
and the N. W, Ihovinces, twenty years should be the 
general lule for the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 
Against this ungenerous departure from a healthy rule 
I raised my voice m my Open Letter to Lord Curzon on 
tlie Central Provinces ; and it is against this departure 
that the rule proposed by the Memorialists is meant 10 
be a protest, Tiie Government Resolution defends 
this departure in the following words ; “Where the land 
is fully cultivated, rents fair, and agricultural production 
not liable to violent oscillations, it is sufficient if the 
demands of Government are re-adjusted once in thiity 
years, t. e. once in the lifetime of each generation. Where 
the opposite conditions prevail, where there are much' 
wastS land, low rents and a fluctuating cultivation, or 
again where there is a rapid development of resources 
owing to the construction of roads, railways, or canals, 
to an increase of population or to a rise in prices, the 
postponement of resettlement for so long a period is 
both injurious to the people who are unequal to the 
strain of a sharp enhancement, and unjust to the genera) 
tax-payer who is temporal ily deprived of the addiiiona) 
revenue to which he has legitimate claim. 
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A moment’^ examination will show that this defence 
of Lord George Hamilton’s action of 1895 is unsound. 
The Punjab and the Central Provinces were not less 
fully cultivated and not less deveh/ped in 1895, after 
half a century of liritish rule, than the Poinbay Province 
was in 1837, after twenty years of Pritish rule, or the 
N. W. Provinces were in 1833, after thirty years of 
British rule. I: is possible that the Government of 
India ^ees this ; for the clo‘iin!» sentence of Lord 
Curzon’s Resolution on this subject is hopeful. His 
Excellency writes : “Whether these considerations justi- 
fying a shorter term of settlement than thirty years 
apply with sufficient fotce to the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces at the present time, and if they do apply at 
the present time, whether the force of their application 
will dimmish with the passage of time, are weighty 
questions to which careful attention will be given by the 
(lOvernment of India upon suifahle occasions.” The 
last words inspire me with hope : and if Lord Curzon 
succeeds, before laying down hii office, to extciui the 
thirty year's’ rule to the Punjab and the Central Pmvinces, 
His Excellency will have satisfied the Mcmoiialisis, 
and earned the gratitude of millions of ctiltivatois in 
those Provinces. 

(4) Limitation of enhauccmaits from cultivators — 
The fourth rule proposed by the Memorialists was thus 
worded : “Where the land-revenue is paid by the culti- 
vators direct to the (ioveinment, theie shouhi he no 
increase in the assessment except in cases wlieie the 
land has increased in value (i) in consequence of im- 
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provenieiUs in irri^Mtion works carried oiitat the expense 
of the Government, or (2) on account of a rise in the 
value of produce based on the averaLje pi ices of the 
thirty years next precediti;^ such revision '' 

II1C object of the Memorialists was to define the 
grounds on whidi the land tax paid direct by cultivators 
would be enhanced. As bctwetMi private landlords and 
their tenants the Rent Acts of DeniJial lay down clearly 
and definitely the grounds of enhancement, and C’ourts of 
Justice will allow no enhancement of rent except on 
those specific grounds. As between the State and the 
peasant proprietors no such definite grounds of enhance- 
ment of the land tax are laid down, and no appeal to 
Courts of Justice is allowed. The result is that the 
cultivators paying the land tax live in a state of perpetual 
uncertainty, they do not know on wluit grounds the 
State will claim an enhancement at the next settlement, 
they do not comprehend to what extent the enhancement 
will be made. As I am writing these lines, 1 find from 
the reply of a Member of the Madras Council that in 
tlie, recent Malabar settlement, the assessment was raised 
85 per cent, at Palghat, 55 per cent, at Calient, 84 per 
cent, at Kurumbranad, and 105 per cent, at Walavanad. 
•Such enhancements, made on grounds which the culti- 
vators never fully comprehend, must deaden agricultural 
enterprise, and keep the cultivating population in a state 
of ciuonic poverty. 

As far hack ns 1882, the Marquis of Ripon endea- 
voured to remove this uncertainty, and made a rule, 
with the cuncurience of the Madras Government, liiat 
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in districts winch Imd l)een surveyed and setteled, there 
shoukl be no increase in the land revenue, except on 
tiic equitable ground of a rise in prices. Lord Ripon 
lelt India in December, and in Januany, 1885, 

the India Office cancelled his rule and plunged the 
tenantry of India once mote into a state of uncertainly. 
It was the object of the Memorialists to remove this 
deadening unccilainty ; to place the tenants of the Slate 
in the same [losition in which the tenants of private larv.d- 
lords have been placed; and to let them know the clear and 
definite grounds on which the Siale claimed an enhance- 
ment of the revenue at resettlements. They therefore 
framed a rule similar to Lord Ripon’s rule, and they 
hoped and believed that Lord Cnizon would see the 
necessity of extending to the cultivators, paying revenue 
to the State, something of that protection which has 
been exiended by law to cultivators, paying rents to 
private landlords, Lord Curzon’s decision on this point 
is disappointing. 

“d'o deny the right of the State” writes Lord Curzon 
“to a share in any increase in values except those \Hhrch 
could ,l)e inferred from the general table of price 
statistics, in itself a most fallacious and partial tevt, 
would be to surrender to a number of individuals aTi 
increment which they had not themselves earned.” 

This decision is disappointing. Increase in values is 
indicated by the table of prices. Lord Ripoids rule sug- 
gested, and the rule framed by the Memorialists also sug- 
gested, that the Government should obtain an enhancement 
of revenues when there was such increase in prices. And 
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they reasonnhly ur<»cd that tlie Government should claim 
no increase when prices had not increased. All the real 
advantages which the cultivator secures from new roids 
or lines of railway are shown m a rise in prices. I was 
a District Officer in Midnapur ten yeais ago, when there 
w’as no railway line in the District. I am writing the 
present letter from the same place, which is the now 
connected by rail with Calcutta, Uombay, and Madras. 
And'piices have increased owing to this coiineclion. 
A high official who has been lu-re all these years informs 
me that rice was selling at i6 seers the rupee ten years 
ago, and is now selling at 12^ seers the rupee. When such 
increase lakes place in iem[)orarily settled tracts, it is 
a legitiuinte ground for enhancement of revenue at the 
next settlement. When no such increase has taken place, 
^the cultivators have derived no advantages; and to 
claim an increase of revenue at a settlement is to drive 
them deeper into debt and poverty. And not to define, 
clearly and intelligibly, the grounds on which the State 
is entitled to an increase of revenue from lands, is the. 
mo^ efficacious method that human ingenuity could 
devise fur ke.eping them eternally in the gloom of 
uncertainty and the slough of despond. 

(5) Limitation of Cesses . — The fifth and last rule 
proposed by the Memorialists was worded thus : “Tiiat 
a limit be fixed in each Piovince, beyond which it may 
not he permissible to siirchtrge the land tax with local 
cesses. We are of opinion that the Bengal rate of 6 j 
[)or rent, is a fair one ; and that in no cases should the 
rale exceed to ten per cent.” 
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111 my Open 1/jtter to Lord Cur^on on the Central 
Provinces, 1 inade the mistake of stating that local cases 
amounting to 12 I per cent, were assessed on the rental. 
The Government Kesolulion on the Nagpur Settlement, 
pubiislied a year ago, corrected my mistake, and 
pointed out that tile Cesses amouniing to 12 .] per cent, 
were assessed on the rt-veiuu*, and therefore came to 
about 6J per cent, on the rental. 'J'he Memorialists had 
the facts and figures for In iigal Madras, Bombay and 
Ollier provinces before them, but their rule is somewhat 
obscurely worded. What they meant was that in a 
permanently settled province like Bengal, where the 
cesses are imposed on the rental, the rate of b\ per cent, 
on the rental is fair; and that in temporarily settled 
[irovinces, like Bomhay, Madras and tiie N.-W. Province?, 
the cesses, calculated on tlie land reveniu', should not 
exceed ten per cent, of the land levenue. The decision 
of the Government in this subject is stated in this 
following words, and gives us some grounds for hope 

“The general conculsion of the Government of 
India is that iheie is no reason for thinking that local 
taxation if propeily distributed is on the whole either 
onerous or excessive. But there’are grounds for suspecU 
itig that the distribution is often unfair. . . The question 
presents itself whether it is not better, as opportunities 
occur, to mitigate imposts which are made to press 
upon the cultivating classes more severely than the law 
intended. Tlie Government of India would be glad to 
bee tlieir way to ofiler such relief.” 

I have now travelled over the entire ground covered 
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by the Memorial, and have shewn how the five proposals 
made tiierein have been dealt with by the Government, 
Lord Curzon has approached the subject with a states- 
manlike conviction of its importance. He has virtually 
affirmed the principle, which we urged, that in temporaii' 
ly settled estates held by landlords, the Government 
revenue should generally be limited to one-half the 
actual rental. He has given us hopes that the rule of 
tliirty years settlement, which we urged, will be extended 
to the Punjab and the Ceniial Piovinces. And he has 
also given us hopes that the pressure of local cesses 
will be mitigated. If to all this His Excellency had 
added some clear and workable limits to the Government 
demand m Ryotwari tracts, and defined some intelligible 
and equitable grounds for enhancement of revenue in 
such tracts, the Government Resolution would have 
given to millions of cultivators the assurance and the 
protection they need so much. Tiie subject is one of 
national importance, and not one for sectional contro- 
versy. Personally, I have never written or spoken on 
the subject, and I will never write or speak on the 
subject, merely to cairy on an idle debate or to 
prolong a needless controversy. 1 have felt, and 1 feel, 
that the happiness and well-being of an agricultural nation 
largely depend on some clear, definite, intelligible, and 
workable limits being placed on the land tax in Ryotwari 
tracts, as limits have been placed on Zemindari tracts by the 
Saharanpnr rules. And the land question in India will 
not be solved, .and India will know no rest, till this is done. 



XVI. THIRD REPI.Y TO LORD CURZON ’3 
L\Nn RESOLUTION. 

\Appe(ired in the Hindu' March 29, 1902.] 

On Innding at Madras, last niontli, I sasv for tiie first 
lime the Viceroy’s famons Rf^solntioji on the Indian 
Land Revenue, piihlislied in January last. And wldle I 
sincerely appreciated the courtesy which dislinj,^uislied 
that document, I was unable to aj^ree in many of the 
conclusions to which His Excellency had ai rived, ^’he 
ground covered by the Resolution, however, was so vast 
tliat I found it impossible 10 touch on all the points 
within the limits of my previous lettcis. I propo.se in 
the present letter to deal with some remarkable 
statements which have found a place in the Resolution 
and witii some remedial measures whicii Lord Curzon 
had announced. 

Famines and the Land Rtvenue . — I in* Gcveinor- 
General in Council is unalile to accejit the theoiy tlpt : 
‘*\Vere the assessments diminished, famine would be le.s.s 
frequent, or that at least when they do ocCfur, they 
would cause infinitely less suffering.” And yet if w<* 
take entire provinces and large tracts of country into 
considcuation, this theory is proved beyond a question. 
Lermanently settled Bengal is lightly taxed, and has 
known no famine attended with loss of life since 
1793. Madias and Bombay under the Ryotwaii 
•system bear a heavier and more uncertain land-tax, 
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and the wor^l famines during the last quarter of the 
centuiy have heen in Madras and Hom!)ny. The Central 
Provinces liad its as'-essinent enormously increased at 
the last SetlleuieiU, and suffered from a desolating 
famine with a few years. In Northern India the cruel 
land assessments of the eaily years of llie 19th century 
were reduced by Ikmtinck and Dalliousie, and famines 
within die piesent generation have been less fatal than 
those (^f 1837 and i860. No statesman outride India 
questions tlie theory mat moderate taxation iieips the 
people, and heavy ta.xaiion impovi-ii^hcs them. We all 
ho{)e that Lord Cuizon will take his place ns a statesman 
in England after he retires from India ; and if he does 
not acce[)t a peerage, I’.e will seek the votes of some 
constituency to entci the Parliament again. Will Ilis 
P^cellency promise ins constituents that he will keep up 
a heavy late of ta.xation, because, according to his Indian 
theoiy, lieavy taxes do not inteifere with the prosperity of 
the people ? It would be interesting to watch the result 
of the Election. 

*Biit left 115 confine ourselves to India. If moderating 
the taxes and r«nts does not improve the condition and the 
staying power of the people^ what was the object of the 
•long line of statesmen from the time of Munro and 
Ivlphinstone in pressing for moderation ? Why did Lord 
William Bentinck reduce the land revenue to two-thirds 
the rental, and Lord Dalhousie reduce it further to one- 
half the rental, if such reduction was a needless and 
foolish sacrifice of the Gnvernment revenue? W’liy did 
Loi.d Canning place lestrictions on enhancements by 
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private landlords in Bengal, and why has that policy been 
followed by Rent Acts in eve^'y province of India, if it is 
a useless loss to landlords and does not benefit the 
tenants ? British legislation has striven since 1S59 to 
place equitable and intelligible limits on the power of 
private landlords to enhance rents ; and yet the moment 
we propose such limits on the power of the State in 
provinces where the State is virtually ilie landlord, a cry 
is raised in the official world, and even the Viceroy 
permits the statement to find a place in his Resolution 
that to diminish assessments would not promote the 
prosperity and the staying power of the people. 

Money-knders and the land revenue. Another fallacy 
which has found place in the Resolution is this : “Neither 
in the past nor in the present circumstances of the 
country can any warrant be found for the belief that the 
revenue so relinquished by Government would constitute 
a famine relief fund in the hands of the people. Ex- 
perience has shewn that excessive leniency of the kind 
in question reacts prejudicially upon the industry of the 
agricultural classes, while it encourages the transfer of 
soil to moneylenders and middlemen.” 

The experience of every revenue officer in Bengal 
directly contradicts this theory. Within my mcmiory , — •• 
within the last 43 years since the first Rent Act was 
passed in Bengal, — the indebtedness of the Bengal culti- 
vators and the power of the moneylenders have decreased 
m consequence of the provisions against the undue 
enhancement of rents : and this has been so even in 
Behaf since the passing of the last Rent Act. It is 

13 
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Excessive assessment and rigorous collection, not leni- 
ency, which drive the cultivators to serfdom under 
moneylenders, and this is pcoved by the report of the 
last Famine Commission. 

In iP> 76 a cyclone and storm-wave destroyed the 
crops of many districts in Eastern Bengal, and I was sent 
as a Sub-Divisional officer to an island which had suffered 
the most. I knew that the people bad no food, and I waa 
prepared to open relief operations when needed, without 
acting in haste. What was my surprise when I found 
that the people needed no relief and asked for none f The 
cultivators had paid light rents for years before, and had 
invested all their savings in silver jewellery for their women, 
and in other valuable articles. In the year of disaster they 
sold their silver things, bought shiploads of imported rice, 
and helped theniselves till the next harvest. A small 
number of orphans and helpless old men who had lost 
their relations by the cyclone were relieved ; the mass of 
the people supported themselves through the crisis. 
What was this silver jewellery of the cultivators but “a 
famine relief fund in the bands of the people? ” And if 
the State treats its ryots in Madras and Bombay as 
leniently as the private landlords treat their cultivators in 
•Eastern Bengal, the ryots of Madras and Bombay would 
naturally have “a famine relief fund’’ in their own bands, 
in some shape or other, for years of drought and distress. 
For the ryots of Bombay and Madras are not less thrifty 
and provident, but notoriously more so, than the cultiva- 
tors of Eastern Bengal. But the State virtually repeats 
the words of the landlords of the old school :--»“Squeeze 
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the tenants well in ofder to preveiU them, poor things, 
from getting into bad ways!” 

JVatwe Rule and the Land Revcmtie^ Anotiier* fallacy 
which has found place in Lord Curaon’s Resolution iS 
that the defects of the present Land Revenue system 
of India are inherited from the old Native Rule. “The 
fjOveriiH^ent of Indi.i,” says the Resolution, “would not 
desire to claim for the Land Revenue system of British 
India an exacikude or freedom from blemish to which 
it cannot pretend. Historically, it owes its immediate 
origin to practices inherited from the most decadent 
period of Native Rule.” 

The decadent period of Native Rule has many sins 
to answer for; but in respect of over-assessment of the 
soil, the East India Company were the worst sinners.’ 
This is abundantly manifest from the Blue IJoo'ks and 
official records of the early years of the 19th century 
which i have summarised in my Ecotiomic History oj 
British India^ and need not recapitulate here. It is 
in evidence that the Company’s servants swept aside 
Village Communities, Jaigirdars, and Polygars, in order 
to come in direct touch with the cultivators, and they 
raised a land revenue such as was never known in India 
before. In Bengal the actual collection during the Iasi 
three years of the Nawab’s administration varied between 
six and nine million Rupees ; in the first year after the 
Company obtained the Dewani, they screwed up the 
revenue to nearly 15 million Rupees ; and in less than 
thirty years they made it 27 millions, by 1793. In 
Bombay the revenue of the territories acquired from 
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the last Peshwa in 1817 was increased within a few years 
from 8 millions to 15 millions of Rupees. In Madras^ 
the Company’s servants were actually taking about half 
the produce of the field as Land Tax at the very lime 
when, according to the testimony of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan, private landlords in Bengal were taking less 
than one-fourth the produce as And in Northern 

India, the land revenue of the Districts ceded by the 
Nawab of Oudh iw 1801 was raised from 13J million 
Rupees to 17 million Rupees in three years. 

This policy of continuously screwing up the land 
revenue to a higher figure than was ever known in India 
before under any Native Rule, was steadily pursued by 
the Company’s servants under the sanction of the 
Company’s Directors ; and all thoughtful and moderate 
Englishmen of the lime deplored the policy. Vcrelst, 
Governor of Bengal, replied in 1768 lo the Director’s 
fresh demands for increase by staling that : “It is totally 
beyond the power of your administration to make any 
material addition lo your rents.” Warren Hastings 
rqjiorted in 1773 that ; “Notwithstanding the loss of 
at least one-third of the inhabitants of that province 
f Bengal) and the consequent decrease of the cultivation, 
the nett collections of the year 1771 exceeded even those 
of 1768.” Colebrooke, writing in 1808, protested 
against “grasping at the highest revenue and wringing 
from our peasants the utmost rent.” The Madras Board 
t)f Revenue raised its voice in i8i8 against “binding 
the ryot by force to the plough, compelling him to till 
Und acknowledged to the overassessed, dragging Intvt 
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back if lie absconded, * * taking from him all that 
could be obtained.” Bishop Heber, writing in 1826 
said : *‘The peasantry in the Company’s Provinces are, 
on the whole, worse off, poorer, and more dispirited 
than the subjects of the Native Princes that 
‘^no Native Prince demands the rent which we do. ’ 
Lieutenant Colonel Briggs, writing in 1830 said that; 
*‘A Land Tax like that which now exists in India, 
professing to absorb the whole of the landlord’s rent, 
was never known under any Government in Europe or 
Asia.” Robert M. Bird, the Father of I^and Settlement 
of Northern India, said before the House of Commons 
in 1832, that : ^‘In Madras atid other places* * the 
revenue was fixed too high at the beginning, and 
impoverishes the people.” And the Hon’Me Mr. Shore, 
writing in 1837 said : “Every successive province, as it 
has fallen into our possession, has been made a field for 
higher exaction ; and it has always been our boast bow 
greatly we have raised our revenue above that which the 
Native Rulers were able to extort.” 

Pr&UcHon meded in Madras and Bombay. Much has 
been doii'e to remedy these abuses since the early years 
of the Company’s Rule. Bengal was saved by the Per- 
manent Settlement. Northern India obtained some 
reiief from Lord W. Bentinck’s two-third-rental rule, 
and subsequently from Lord Dalbousie’s half-rental rule. 
The cultivators of Bengal obtained protection from Lord 
Canning’s Rent Act of 1839, and the tenants of private 
landlords in the different provinces of India have obtain- 
ed similar protection from the Rent Acts of the different 
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provinces. But it is a remarkabk and a lamentable facJ 
that the Government has not granted to the peasant 
proprietors of Madras and Bombay the protection 
which k l>as granted to the tenants of private landloids 
under these Rent Acts. The Bengal ryot knows and 
understands the clear and defrn-ite grounds on which 
his Zemindar may claim an enhanchment. The 
Bombay and Madras ryot dt>es not know and does not 
understand the grounds on which the State will 
claim an enhancement at the next revised settlement 
The Bengal ryot can reckon beforehand the limits of 
the Zemindar’s claims. The Madras and Bombay ryot 
cannot calculate beforehand what the Settlement Officer’s 
claims will be. The Bengal ryot can appeal to Civil 
Courts against un)ust claims on the part of his landlord. 
The Madras and Bombay ryot is allowed no appeal to- 
any indei>endent tribunal against the mistakes of the 
Settlement or Revenue officer. Certainty and definite- 
ness in the rental make the Bengal ryot conhdent in 
his own rights and prompt him to save. Uncertainty 
an^ indefrnileness in the State-demand at each revised 
settlement demoralize the Madras and Bombay ryot 
and take away from the motive to save. We had hoped 
^hat Lord Curzon would on the present occasion 
introduce some debnite rules and limits on the enhance- 
ment of revenue in Madras and Bombay, (as Lord Ripon 
did in I S82), so as grant to the Madras and Bombay 
ryot the protection and the assurance which the Bengal 
ryot envoys. Lord Curzon has allowed the opportunity 
to pass, and has not granted the needed protection. 
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The land question in India will know no satisfactory 
solution until some future ruler, more in toucli with the 
people, and more truly reali£ing (ije positioti of liie 
cultivating population, will gratit to tijc Madras and 
Bombay ryot that assurance and protection which the 
Bengal ryot enjbys, and witho<it winch agricultural 
prosperity is impossil)le in any countiy in the world. 

Proketion granted by Lord Curzon. Three remedial 
tneasures are proposed by Lord Curzon. They are 
(0 progressive and gradual imposition of large 
enhancements; (2) greater elasticity in the revenue 
collection ; (j) reduction of assessments i<i case of 
local deterioration. These remedies are cKcellent, 
<jO far as they go, but tliey do not go far enough. 
'I'hey will obviate temporary hardship, but will 
not promote the prosperity of an agricultural nation. 
Large enhancements should certainly he progressively 
imposed when made ; — but they should mi be made at 
all except on these clear grounds and under those stiict 
rules which the Government has provided in the case of 
private landlords. In the recent Malabar Settlement, 
the assessment has been raised 85 per cent, at Palghat, 
55 per cent, at Calicut, 84 per cent, at Kurumbranad, 
and 105 per cent, at Walavanad. Private landlords 
m Bengal stand amazed at these enormous enhance- 
ments, and ask themselves under which of the prescribed 
grounds in the Bengal Rent Act they could induce 
Courts of Justice to grant them such enhancements of 
the rental from their ryots j And it is quite clear that 
if such enhaticemeiits are permissible in Madras and 
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Bombay, on the opinion of the Settlement Officer, the 
condition of cultivators can never be other than one 
of perpetual poverty and wretchedness. Greater 
elasticity in revenue collection is also necessary in hard 
times, but the revenue assessment should be light to 
enable cultivators to save in good years. To screw up 
the land-tax to the “full” amount, and then to allow 
remissions when harvests fail, is to keep cultivators 
always on the brink of famines and starvation. Lastly, 
the reduction of assessments in case of local deteriora- 
tion is of course necessary, or the country will be depo- 
pulated ; but will no reduction be made except to 
prevent depopulation ? 

The remedial measures proposed by Lord Curzon 
indicate the desperate condition of cultivators in 
Southern India, and the desperate cases in which the 
Government proposes to relieve them. Wiser statesman- 
ship should go further, and should permaneniiy improve 
the condition of the cultivators, should give them clear, 
definite and intelligible rights, and should provide them 
with a complete protection against enhancement except 
on clearly defined legal grounds. This is what Lord 
Canning’s Act of 1S59 and subsequent Rent Acts have 
^Dne for the Bengal cultivator. This is what l.ord 
Curzon’s Resolution has failed to do for the Madras and 
Bombay cultivator. 



XVII. FOURTH REPLY TO LORD CURZON’S 
LAND RESOLUTION. 

{Appeared in the Pioneer ^ April 1902.] 

* * I TH.\NK you for giving me this opportunity of 
explaining, as briefly as I could, the land policy of the 
Indian Government, and the reforms suggested by the 
Memorialists of igoo, After a century and a half of 
blundering, that policy has crystalised itself into one 
simple rule The land revenue^ ivhere not permanently set- 
tled^ shall not exceed one half the rental. Tin's maxim was 
laid down by the Saharanpur rule of 1855 for Northern 
India ; and it was laid down by the despatch of 1864 for 
Southern India. Half the rental is a heavy land-tax to 
pay, for in England, during the hundred years before 
Pitt’s Permanent Settlement of 1798, the people paid a 
land tax of is to 45 in the pound, or 5 to 20 per cent, on 
the rental. But nevertheless, something will be gained 
if this half-rental rule is strictly and honestly adhei^d to 
in future. In Northern India the principle was departed 
from by a misinterpretation or evasion of the rule ; but 
we are thankful to Lord Curzon for clearly and definitely 
affirming the right principle again by stating “that assess- 
ments have ceased to be made upon prospective assets.” 
If. the land agitation of the past five years had borne no 
other fruit than this, still the agitation had not been in 
vain. In Madras, however, the half rental rule, or the 
half-uel-produce rule, has been loosely wotked, and io 
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some districts or villages or fields, virtually the whole 
of the economic rent is absorbed by the land revenue. 
And in Bombay, no endeavour is made to limit the land 
tax to half the net produce. If Lord Curzon had insist- 
ed on this rule being strictly adhered to in Southern 
India, and had provided cultivators with some efficaci 
oils and workable remedy against the land assessment 
exceeding half the net produce in the case of every parti- 
cular Ryot, a great and troublesome question would have 
been solved, and the cultivators of India would have 
received that protection which they sorely need, and 
which they are entitled to under the British Rule. 

These are the principles which I have urged during 
five years. My voice is weak against the voice of the 
Viceroy of India, supported by the Local Governments, 
and by an influential British press in England and in 
India. Nevertheless 1 am sustained in my endeavour by 
the thought that I am woiking for the right cause in 
pleading for m6deration in land assessments, and asking 
foi^clear, definite, intelligible limits to the State demand, 
which will enable every humble cultivator to know 
beforehand' what the claims of the Government will be 
at the next resettlement, and what he is entitled to keep 
out of the produce of his field for his wife and children. 
I feel assured that when the heat and turmoil of this 
controversy are over, all fair minded men will see that 
such definite limits are needed for the protection and 
prosperity of an agricultural nation. And Lord Curzon 
himself, when he retires from this country to take an 
•honoured place in. the British Cabinet, will feel more 
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gratification in the thought of what he has done to mo- 
derate, define, and limit the Slate demand in Northern 
India, than in the recollection of what he has not done to 
protect the cultivators of Southern India. 

But let us look forward to a more remote future. 
Fifty years hence, the famines of the iQlh century, the 
loss of Indian Industries, the blunders in Land Assess- 
ments, and the impoverishment of an agricultural nation, 
will not be a recreating subject of contemplation to our 
sons and grandsons, when we are dead and gone. Future 
administrators and legislators will bless every action 
now taken, and every word now spoken, to moderate 
taxation, to protect the peasantry from indefinite claims, 
and to promote the industries of the people. And when 
the British Empire itself will pass away in the fulness of 
time, may it leave some memories of the earlier blunders 
rectified ; of oppressive taxation moderated and lighten- 
ed ; of industries revived ; of agriculture freed from 
excessive and uncertain State demands ; and of a frugal 
and industrious nation made prosperous and happy arfter 
a century of distress and famines. 
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